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20 Cents a Copy 
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Cooperation in Cons orvation 

How to Dig a Dreinage Ditch 


— ON THE COVER: 
‘ink, Sol Conseqveiion Service engineer, Moi ere. ovnty, 
io, second from tef, discusses conservation 
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or makes a type, size and grade 
of Douglas fir plywood for every building need: BRANCH SALES WAREHOUSES: 


Interior-type: For walls, ceilings, cabinets, built- 4268 Utah Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
ins; for sheathing and subflooring. 4814 Bengal Street, Dallos, Texas 


4003 Coyle Street, Houston, Texas 
Exterior-type: For siding, outdoor signs, farm 


structures, boats of all sizes and shapes. 111 Welborn Street, Greenville, South Carolina 
925 Toland Street, San Francisco, California 
Sea Swirl (interior and exterior). A beautiful dec- SR RE 
orative plywood for remodeling and new con- 5 
ALES OFFICES: 

Vertical Grain (interior and exterior). 1854 Brae-Burn Road, Altadena, Calif 
Mahogany-faced Plywood (interior). 
Handy Panels (interior and exterior). 


Plyron (interior and exterior). Plywood core be- ASSOCIATED PLYWOOD 


tween hardboard surfaces. 
All APMI plywood is manufactured in the heart of MILLS, INC. 


the Douglas fir region of Oregon; is grademarked General Offices: Eugene, Oregon 
and trademarked; is available through branch sales Plywood plants at 
warehouses in major building cities, sold by expe- 
rienced plywood men. Your inquiries are invited. rs ene 
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Here's Real Value News—| | RADIANT 


ond efter then sver with mony newend | | PROJECTION SCREENS 


interesting items. Its 248 pages are jammed with The World's Finest 
over 5,000 items designed especially for the Kage the world over as the finest, Radiant Pre. 
jectio: re today bett t 
vo-ag and veteran teacher . . . everything from designs to make them more beautiful and’ tunc- 
text books and farm shop equipment to visual tional a aa new utility to make projection easier, 
aids and laboratory supplies. Use the Nasco FLEGT. the 
Catalog as your “Summer Buying Guide." Stock lonoor-lasting brilliance. It's Fi FLAME- PROOF. it’s 
up your vo-ag department now. Don't wait WASHASLE. romarn- 


able new fabric will stay white indefinitely and 


until school starts. If you don't have your copy give clearer, brighter, more lifelike pictures than 
of the new catalog, write us immediately. 
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... from NASCO 


LaMotte Combination 
Soil Testing Outfit 


OVER 700 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 
Here is our Book Deal 
It's Hard to Beat! 
12% Discount 
on all orders for Books amounting 
to $25.00 or more 
ALSO 
ONE FREE DESK COPY 


(for instructor) 


given when 12 or more copies of the 
same title are ordered at one time. 


“DLS” Screenmaster 


Flame-proof, mildew-proof, VYNA- 


FLECT fabric assures projection ce, Sets 
up in seconds it foot. release 
tab. permit adjustments 

L A R j A T Ss to ie =a height you want. Precision engineering 
x 40°, $26.95; 37” x 
With or Without $32. 95; $34. 60". $38.95 
x 60”, -95; 52” x 70”, 7.95; 70” x 70", 
One of the most popular outfits Is the standard model Release Hondas $54.95. 


LaMotte Combination Soil Testing Set, contains tests for 
ok. potash, phosphorus and nitrates, all assembled in 

carrying case with complete apparatus, reagents and in- 
structions. Other tests available. 


Order from this ad standard LaMotte Kit. .$38.50 


Every st ck farm moots a 
Ex k 


quick 


Famous Hanson Dairy Scales with standard 
Nasco sells thousands of these fa- Tariat with 
mous Hanson No. 60 ib.-two Rev- release honda $ 


olution Dairy Scales each year. 
Second revolution indicates on 
draw bar, doubles the capacity of 
the scale. Constructed from heavy 


sheets of steel throughout and H 
equipped with heavy temporate Diamond Rope and 


steel springs and milled gravity 
rack. The fixed pointer can be ad- Leather Halters 
justed by a set screw and the loose Use for shipping, trucking, sales and 
pointer by a thumb nut at the general use. Made of one-half inc! 
center. Each scale is finished jn No. 1 grade sisal with a leather n 
attractive and durable enamel and cand rope lead t any 
size aad is approximately 6 feet long 
an (66 Diamond Rope Halters, each §.95 


from Nasco. Dozen $10.95 


RADIANT Cla SCREEN 
Each $5.19 Not illustrated, One half inch No. 1 grade sisal with a ssroom E 


12 or more @ $4.95 snap For Daytime Projection 


$ .69 
Dozen $6.95 LIGHTWEIGHT STURDY CONSTRUCTION 


* CLOSES FOR EASY STORAGE © NEAT AND 
ROPE HALTERS COMPACT ¢ UNBREAKABLE SCREEN SURFACE 
Fair and Exhibit Supplies Hand made. For training and showing. 15 feet best * ATTRACTIVE COLOR AND DESIGN 

See the complete selection in the Nasco catalog quality rope. 7-foot lead. Adjustab asy to put on. Club Designed for use only where Sento room 
—show blankets, trophies, ribbons, judging sup- boys should lead calves by halter daily. Only halter broken darkening is 

plies, stockman’s canes—in fact everything you calves should be shown. Permits normal room Sontlietlon phe» students 

need—all from one place. C68%” rope hater, each $_.75 to take notes during projection. Permits normal 

Dozen = $7.20 teacher-pupil contact, audience control, and simul- 


taneous use of supplementary visual material. 


40x40” $39.75; 30°40” $37.75; 20°x20” 75 
BONUS GIFT CLASSROOM Screen Stand—$12. 
f L Ord ORDER FORM | 
or Large VUraers | 
modern elastic ring | Please ship these items: 

method with BLOODLESS Plan your 1-4 purchasing so your order | 
totals $150.00 or more and receive one of | | 

the bonus gifts illustrated in new Nasco Cat- | 
alog No. 20. We make this offer to show our 0 

12.50. R 25 50; courage orders we can handle most efficient- | 
$1 80; 500, $721, 000. $12, (Use Our bonus gifts were is | 
onl genuine, tings with vo-a Instructors. Plan now | 
mark “qualify | 
= 

National Agricultural Supply Company [um 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN I 1 do not have the new NASCO General Catalog 220. | 
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Business Magazine for Leaders 
Who TRAIN and ADVISE Farmers 


Published Exclusively for 
COUNTY AGENTS, VO-AG TEACHERS, 
EXTENSION SPECIALISTS, 

SOIL CONSERVATIONISTS, 

AND AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 
Trade Mark 519,998 Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Established 1928—Subscription $2.00 per year 
Member Controlled Circulation Audit 
WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


Vol. 24 August, 1952 No. 8 


Publication Staff 


J. W. Watt of the Board 


Leslie A. Watt .......President and Publisher 
0. A. Hanke —..Vice Pres. and Ass’t. Publisher 
J. H. Florea ‘ ..Editorial 
Herbert L. Schaller. ..Edito 


Cc. M. Hall Advertising Sales | 
D. R. Witter Promotion Manager 


Jack R. Shore Advertising Manager 


Orvel H. Cockrel Research Manager | 


Martin DeKoning .Cireulatien Director 


Mark Crawford .....P reduction Manager 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Hugh Thompson Eastern Advertising Manager 
Watt Publishing Company, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. Phone Murray Hill 3-1492. 


H. K. Marcott Western Advertising Manager 
Watt Publishing Co., P.O. Box 621, Paio Alto, 
Calif., Phone Davenport 3-5889. 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Peck and Billingslea, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Phone Dearborn 2-0292. 
McDonald-Thompson Co.: 


San Francisco, Cal., 625 Market St., Phone | 
YUk 


on 6-0647. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 3727 W. 6th St., Phone 
DUnkirk 7-5391 


| 
Seattle, Wash., Te rminal Sales Bldg., Phone 


MAin 3860. 
Dallas, Tex., 1118 Odeans Dr., Phone Win- 
field 4911. 


Portland 4, Ore. 115 S. W. 4th Ave., Phone | 


Atwater 7401 
Denver, Colo., 222 Colorado National Bank Bldg. 


a 


Published on the Ist of the by 
Watt Pubdlishin Mount Morris, OM- 
PANION PUBL ic ATIONS owned and published by 
the Watt Publishing Co.: Poultry Tribune, Hatchery 
and Feed, Turkey World, Pacific Poultryman, Broiler 
Growing, The U. S. Egg and Poultry Magazine. 
All rights preserved. Reproduction of any editorial 
matter is forbidden, except by special] request. 

Acceptance under Section 34:64 P.L.&R. Au- 
thorized. 

Subscription prices: United States and 
sions, $2.00 per year. Canada and Foreign, $3. 0 5 on 
year. Single copies, January, March, and November 
issues, 50 cents each; all other issues 20 cents each. 
All subscriptions start with current issue. Make all 
remittances payable to BETTER FARMING METH- 
ODS. If you change jour address, notify us direct 
and give both your old and new address when send- 
ing notification of change. Always state whether 
your subscription is new or renewal; please renew 
by the same name and initials. Printed in U.S.A. 


Business Magazine for Leoders BA 
Who Train and Advise Farmers 
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Washington News 

Coming Events 

Cooperative Planning Pays Dividends 

European Extension Service Is Growing ..-Calvert Anderson 
FFA Activities 18 
With the County Agents Jay I. Partridge 23 
4-H Rabbit Projects Face Judging Problems.......... John Miller 26 
Vo-Ag Boys Learn Forest Management .-Cal Roark 34 
California Farmers Cooperate to Check Soil Erosion ....Herb Boddy 36 
Visual Aids weve 38 


Dynamite Digs A Drainage 
Ditch .. ....Guy O. Woodward and Jack F. Schinagl 40 


4+H News 

Better Farming Livestock Guide 
Teacher’s Farm Shop 

Echoes 

New Farm Equipment 

Helpful Booklets 


For What Its Worth 
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Rotors of the helicopter 
drive the dusting material 
down through the fruit trees, 
ensuring uniform coverage. 


Marfak lubricant sticks to bear- 
ings better and longer. Thai is 
why it is used on this helicopter duster 
and sprayer, owned by Economy Pest Con- 
trol of Yakima, Washington. J. B. Dennis 
lubricates as Texaco Man Tom Stockstill 
of Wenatchee offers his help. 


| enterprising men, 
Joseph Scaman, Agricultural 
Chemist; Don Larson, Ento- 


aerial pest control service. 
They cover thousands of acres 
annually. Main advantages 


Reason why so many keen farmers use 
Havoline Motor Oil is because it exceeds 
Heavy Duty requirements — is ideal for Diesel 
or gasoline engines or equipment using LP-gas 
as fuel. Havoline keeps them cleaner, better 
lubricated, thus delivering more power from 
every drop of fuel. Mr. W. E. Stephens (left) 
of Sheldon, Texas, puts some in his tractor. 
Texaco Driver T. I. Trahan from Houston 
watches operation, 


IT PAYS TO 


FARM WITH 


mologist; and Carl Brady, 
Helicopter Specialist, of Ya- 
kima, Washington, saw the 
advantages of using a helicop- 
ter for dusting and spraying 
fruit trees, and organized an 


Friendly on-time 
service: Texaco Man 
Otto Nadler of Lake- 
mills, Wisconsin, like 
Texaco Menthe country 
over, takes a friendly 
interest in the farmers 
he serves. He has just 
delivered a tankful of 
Fire-Chief, the gasoline 
with superior “Fire- 
Power” for low-cost 
operation, at the Kasten 
farm. Harvey Kasten is 
shown on right. 


have been found to be maneu- 
verability and ability to land 
in a small space to reload the 
hoppers. Texaco Products are 
used to fuel and lubricate 
the engine. 


COMPANY 


DIVISION OFFICES: Aclanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill; Dallas 2, Tex Denver 5, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk i, Va Seattle 11, Wash 
' Texaco Petroleum Products are M ed and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Fr Oil Company Limited. 
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iy Fred Bailey 


Written Exclusively for Better Farming Methods 


FARM POLICY DIFFERENCES SMALL—The most 
important farm fact in the political campaigning. is 
that there is very little fundamental difference be- 
tween the two major parties on farm program objec- 
tives. Both are committed to the basic principles of 
the program developed over the past 
20 years. 

Both Democrats and Republicans 
are committed to parity for farmers 
as an objective, though they would 
arrive at that by different methods. 
The principal difference is that Repub- 
licans favor the flexible parity, and 
supports, while Democrats favor a 
higher support floor. 

The PMA committee system and 
ACP payments have the endorsement of both parties, 
but there are differences as to the emphasis that would 
be placed on them in the total farm program picture. 
Despite strong criticism of both from some farm 
groups there is no inclination on the part of leaders 
of either party to abandon them. 

There is no party division on such programs as rural 
electrification, encouragement of farmer cooperatives, 
increased emphasis on agricultural research, FHA 
assistance to family-sized farm operations, and the 
basic principle of government assistance in stabilizing 
farm prices and income. 


Fred Bailey 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS NEED HARMONY — The 
biggest job which the next Secretary of Agriculture 
will face will be that of attempting to restore harmony 
to farm organization ranks. Disunity has grown 
steadily more noticeable in the past three or four years. 

Sharp differences on both farm programs and 
administration policies have splintered the once power- 
ful Farm Bloc. This fact became painfully apparent 
when differences were aired publicly in hearings 
before the Senate and House Agriculture committees 
this year. The net result was to confuse most congress- 
men on what farmers really want. 

The practice followed in the early, and more success- 
ful, years of the Farm Bloc of frequent consultation 
between the farm organizations, and with the USDA, 
has been almost completely discontinued. There was 
not a single important issue before Congress this year 
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on which all four of the farm organizations could agree. 

The major feud was, of course, between the Farm 
Bureau on one side and the Farmers Union-Brannan 
alliance on the other. That frequently dropped to the 
level of personalities and name-calling. On most issues, 
but not all, the Grange and National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives leaned more to the Farm Bureau stand 
than to the official position of the Department. 


CONFERENCES HELD ON PRODUCTION G 
Some soul-searching, but unpublicized, high-level con- 
ferences preceded the tentative decision to push total 
farm production to the maximum, at least through 
1953. Factors which officials weighed were these: 

1. The danger of a return to surpluses was recog- 
nized. There already are signs that definitely point 
in that direction. 

2. Indications that farm prices will shake down to 
lower levels, while production costs continue edging 
upward. Net farm income is in a downward trend. 

3. Some fear that heavy cropping may be mining 
our soil resources; that we are not building the poten- 
tial for future expansion that would be needed in an 
emergency. 

Against these caution signs, 
these factors: 

1. Reserves of many storable commodities have not 
yet been restored to the level needed to tide the nation 
over a major crop disaster. 

2. In a war with Russia food would be one of our 
most potent weapons to attract and hold allies, espe- 
cially among nations which must depend upon outside 
sources for food. 

The scales tipped slightly in favor of continued big 
production. Too much, officials argued, might be pain- 
ful. But too little could be disastrous. That, then, was 
the basis for the decision to recommend big goals to 
farmers again next year. 


top officials weighed 


AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION CAN BE EXPANDED 
—The joint USDA-Land Grant colleges study indicat- 
ing that agricultural production can be expanded by 
18 percent over 1951 in the next four or five years is 
one that will be argued for a long time, Washington 
farm officials think. 

The results of the study are reported in “Agricul- 
ture’s Capacity to Produce,” copies of which are 
obtainable from the USDA Office of Information. 
It is the short-range companion report to the 25-year 
production potential study released several months 
ago by the USDA. 
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PLANT GRASS AS ACCURATELY OTHER CROPS 


Brillion does it...and cuts costs, too... 


High quality pasture and hay can supply up to 80% of 
the total feed needed by livestock . . . 
feed costs. That’s why they need the same attention 
given cultivated crops — from seeding to harvesting. 


a real saving on 


Getting grass off to a good start is a job the Brillion 
Sure-Stand Seeder does with cost-saving efficiency. 

The front roller of the Brillion prepares the seedbed 
for grasses and legumes... they crush lumps and clods 
... eliminate air pockets that cause rapid evaporation. 
The Sure-Stand sows all seed accurately — tiny, coarse 
or chaffy, they’re all distributed at the rate you select. 
The rear roller firms the soil and covers each seed 
within the top '/2 inch for fast germination, a sure stand. 


Moreover, the Brillion Sure-Stand sows grasses and 


THE BRILLION SURE-STAND PULVER- 
IZER. Six pulverizer wheels per foot of 
rolling width — notched wheels do a 
better job. Available in variety of sizes. 


THE BRILLION SURE- STAND SEEDER 
5'4” MODEL attaches with 3-point 
hitch. Seeds grasses and legumes in 
one operation, Standard hitch available 


THE BRILLION PULVI-MULCHER. 


legumes separately or in combination—and gets a sure 
stand on 2 the seed required by conventional methods. 

See the Brillion dealer in your community, Work 
with him on demonstrations. You'll see how thousands 
of farmers have paid for their Sure-Stands in only two 
days’ use. For free folder by mail write — 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC, e¢ Brillion, Wisconsin, 
Dept. SG-12-8 


U.S.A 


SURE-STAND SEEDER 


“TUCKS EACH SEED TO BED — 
IN THE TOP HALF INCH OF SOIL." 


THE BRILLION PULVERIZER. 
able in single, 
gang models; 
of widths. 


Avail 
double and triple 
and a wide variety 


Pulverizes, harrows, mulches and 
packs. Crushes lumps on top and be- 
low the surface, 
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“‘Last time we'll do this... 
THIS ROOF WILL LAST!” 


Once a roof is up, you should be able to forget it. You can if 
the roof is Alcoa Aluminum Roofing. 

It defies the weather, resists corrosion, doesn’t have to be 
painted, and practically eliminates upkeep. 

There is another way in which aluminum makes your farm- 
ing easier, more efficient. It blocks out summer heat, keeps 
temperatures more uniform inside barns or hen houses. 

If you dairy farm, or raise livestock, you know that a more 
even temperature encourages milk production and faster gains. 
If you raise poultry, you can see the effect in flocks that feed 
better, lay better. Put those things together with a roof that 
costs nothing to maintain and you begin to realize a real saving. 

Look out at ycur buildings and see if they don’t need an 
Alcoa roof that will take care of itself... and better care of 
your stock. There is an Alcoa dealer near you who can tell 
you more about this investment. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2115-H Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ROOFING SHEET 


THE ROOF WITH THE LONG FUTURE 


Packaged Flashing 
for these 


Alcoa Aluminum 


Products 


“SEE IT NOW" with Edward R. Murrow—CBS-TV every Sunday . . . brings the 
world to your armchair. Consult your newspaper for local time and channel. 
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The report is careful to point out that 
the increased production is neither a 
goal nor a forecast of future production. 
It assumes, but does not predict, that 
| average weather, favorable prices, avail- 
| ability of production goods such as 
fertilizer and machinery, and other 
favorable conditions necessary to en- 
courage production would be maintained 
| throughout the next four or five years. 


Most of the increase in production, the 
| report indicates, could best be obtained 
through adoption of improved farming 
practices and greater use of fertilizer 
and machinery, while labor require- 
ments and acres in cropland would re- 
main about at 1951 levels. 

Nationally, the projected increase is 
based on estimates that farmers could 
increase hog output by 12 percent above 
that of 1951; cattle and calves by 14 
percent; milk by 12 percent; broilers by 
| 30 percent; eggs by 12 percent; corn by 
21 percent; wheat by 40 percent; rice 
by 18 percent; cotton by 11 percent; soy- 
beans by 14 percent; tobacco by 11 per- 
| cent; and potatoes by 24 percent. 


| CROP ESTIMATING SYSTEM NEEDS 
IMPROVEMENT—Congress thinks the 
BAE’s crop estimating system is pretty 
| good, but that it could be improved. 
| That’s the gist of a House Agriculture 
| committee study inspired by the 2,000,000 
| bale September to December forecast in 
| 1951 cotton production. 
That, the committee insisted, was an 
error that “could have and should have 
| been avoided.” It was due, the report 
| said, to failure to correctly estimate 
acreage in cultivation on July 1 and to 
a miscalculation on July and August 
damage resulting from unfavorable 
weather. 
The committee pointed out that the 
number of crop reporters who reported 
| was “surprisingly small” and that there 
| had been no substantial improvement 
in the system in 35 years. It recom- 
mended that BAE establish a research, 
experimental and analysis unit “which 
would devote its full time to analyzing 
| present crop reporting methods . . . and 
| to recommending new techniques and 
| improvements to increase usefulness and 
| accuracy of the reports.” 
| USDA APPROPRIATIONS CUT—Con- 
gress voted USDA an appropriation of 
$728.000,000 for the 1953 fiscal year. 
That's $24.3 million less than the budget 
| request and almost $93,000,000 less than 
the 1952 money bill. 
| The final appropriation was almost on 
| the House recommendation of $724,000,- 
000, but more than $100,000,000 less than 
| the Senate proposal 
Congress turned back drives by the 
Grange and Farm Bureau to economize 
| on the ACP program and gave USDA 
| $1.8 million extra to administer the re- 
vamped ACP. The program has been 
changed from the usual “cafeteria style” 
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to a “farm-by-farm, first-things-first” 
operation. ACP appropriations call for 
a $251.8 million tab, $5,000,000 below the 
budget request and $8.2 million less than 
last year’s appropriation. 

Run-down of the 1953 USDA appro- 
priations: 

PMA, $421.6 million, compared with 
the budget estimate of $436.3 million 
and 1952 appropriation of $465.9 million. 

SCS, $60.4 million, compared with the 
budget estimate of $60.9 million and 1952 
appropriation of $57.2 million. 

Forest Service, $63.4 million, compared 
with budget request of $66.3 million and 
1952 appropriation of $69 million. 

Extension Service, $28.1 million, same 
as budget request, but $31,000 more than 
last year. 

BAE, $5.4 million, compared with the 
budget request of $5.6 million, but $25,- 
000 more than last year. 

Agricultural Research Administration, 
$75.4 million; slightly less than the 
budget, but slightly more than 1952. 


* 


Coming Events 


August 6-8—23rd annual state FFA con- 
vention, Randolph Center, Vt. 

August 10-14—Summer session of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, Michi- 
gan State College campus, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

August 11-14—Georgia State FFA con- 
vention. 

August 17-23—6th International Grass- 
land Congress, Pennsylvania State college. 

August 26-28—National phosphorus 
symposium, University of Illinois, Gregory 
Hall, Urbana. 

August 27-30—National Flying Farmers 
convention, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, | 
Auburn, Ala. | 

September 16-18—Rural Life conference, | 

| 
| 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

September 22-26—North Dakota State | 
dairy show, Jamestown, N. D. | 

September 27-October 4—National Dairy | 
Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 2-5—Rural Youth of the U.S.A. | 
conference, Jackson’s Mill, O. 

October 3-10—Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock 
Show, Omaha, Neb. 

October 4-11—Pacific International Live- | 
stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. } 

October 6-11—National Fire Prevention | 
Week. 

October 8-15—Black Hills Recreation 
Leaders Laboratory, Nemo, S. D. 

October 11-16—American Royal Live- 
stock Exposition, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 13-16—National FFA conven- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. | 

October 17-18-19—New England Rural | 
Youth conference, Plymouth State Teach- 
ers college, Plymouth, N. H. 

October 20-21—7th annual National | 
Farm Electrification conference, Statler | 
hotel, Detroit, Mich. | 


Peebles’ Free Choice Feed 


Gives “‘Milk-Fed’”’ Results 


BOOSTS PRODUCTION 3 WAYS 


@ SHARPENS BIRDS’ APPETITES. When birds start to lag on a dry 
mash diet, as so often happens in hot weather, their appetites can be 
stimulated with Peebles’ Free Choice Feed. Makes birds want to eat 
more mash and grain. Sharpens appetites as only whey nutrients can. 


@ IMPROVES FLOCK CONDITION. Nature’s own conditioners are 
supplied in Peebles’ Free Choice Feed . . . contains ideal conditioning 
ingredients derived from whey and whey products. Tones up birds so 
they can get more out of their mash and grain. Helps keep birds active 


and vigorous — helps ward off disease. 

@ NUTRITIOUS. The milk proteins, vit- 

amins and minerals in Peebles’ Free ana 
Choice Feed can be a big help to pullets 
and laying hens. Packed with growth S ) 9 ] 
properties young pullets need . . . sup- BS 
plies egg-building nutrients required —. 
for high egg production. 


More than 99% of the nutrients in 
Peebles’ Free Choice Feed come from 
milk sources as contained in whey 
and whey products. No cereal fillers 
are added. 


Write to Appleton, Wis. for free folder D-8 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wi in @ San F isco, Californi 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


OMOENSING 


More than an Appetizer... 
More than a Conditioner... 
More than a Nutritious Feed... 


A Combination Of All Three! 
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Wisconsin Ag Leaders Prove In Conservation That. . . 


Cooperative Planning 


These Ag Leaders 
All Worked Together 
County Agent 

Vo-Ag Teacher 
Soil Conservationist 
County 4-H Leader 
Erosion Control Agent 
Wildlife Conservationist 


State Forester 


@ FARMER INTEREST in soil con- 

servation is progressing steadily in 
Manitowoc county, Wisconsin. It is due 
in large measure to a cooperative con- 
servation program developed by ag lead- 
ers in the county. 

Farmers were working on a soil fertil- 
ity program. They came to the conclu- 
sion that good land use and management 
involves more than just soil fertility. 
Erosion is a menace to every farmer and 
in order to get agricultural producers to 
realize this danger, a big educational 
program was started. 

A meeting was held at the county ex- 
tension office in the summer of 1950. 
Present at this meeting were John Buch- 
holz, county agent; Norman Schmeichel, 
work unit conservationist; and Don 
Niendorf, state erosion control agent. 
They developed an idea whereby all the 
agencies and agricultural leaders could 
cooperate. A rough plan was developed. 


Leaders to Cooperate 


They would try to show farmers how 
each agency had a specific part in this 
program and that the end result was 
better farming through better use of 
farm land. They would base their pro- 
gram on the classification of land, and 
make recommendations for the best 
farming practices. 

Let’s see how each agricultural leader 
fitted into this program. First, the ex- 
tension service as represented by County 
Agent John Buchholz. In this co- 
ordinated effort, he would talk to farm- 
ers about grassland farming, crop rota- 
tions, wise use of crop land, and general 
fertilizer recommendations. 
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Pays Dividends 


By Herbert L. Schaller 


Editor 


The Soil Conservation Service repre- 
sentative, Norman Schmeichel, would 
bring to farmers the classifications of 
land and recommend farming practices 
for each classification. He would teach 
the general principles of good soil con- 
servation practices. 

Erosion, its cause and control, and 
particular county erosion problems 
would be discussed by Donald Niendorf, 
erosion control agent for the state. 

The forester in the county would talk 
about farm woodlot practices and how 


In addition to the above, other 
agencies, both local, state, and national, 
would be explained, and their role in 
conservation outlined. 

This was the idea. 
practice. 

Niendorf drew up a teaching outline, 
working in these various agricultural 
leaders. This outline in conservation 
was divided into seven parts. Each part 
would represent one evening’s work. In 
this way, he actually had a seven-week 
program. 


Now to put it into 


These are key men in this cooperative teaching program. Left to right, 
Hallie Newlun, vo-ag teacher, Reedsville; Norman Schmeichel, soil con- 


servationist; 


they fit into the overall conservation pic- 
ture. He would discuss the wise man- 
agement of farm woodlots and how to 
establish trees on land that was unsuit- 
able for any other type of farming. 

The Wisconsin conservation depart- 
ment representative working with wild- 
life conservation would bring the wildlife 
management phase to the field. 

Education of youth in conservation 
would be accomplished through the 
schools, and 4-H programs. 


and Leslie Moede, veterans 


instructor Reedsville. 


He called this a “series of meetings” 
and then went out to see local agricul- 
tural teachers and enlist their support in 
the program. 

Most of the vo-ag teachers in the 
county were holding night schools for 
adult farmers. Niendorf approached 
them and offered to cooperate with them 
in presenting this series of meetings on 
conservation. 

Ag teachers were receptive to the idea. 
They talked to their adult farmer coun- 
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Is There a Diesel Tractor 


for Every Farm Job? 


% e 
2 Yes, Oliver and only Oliver 


makes all its models 
with Diesel Power 


What are the sizes? 

The Oliver (two plow), the (two- 
three plow), and the “88” (three-four plow). 
Row crop or standard models. 


Will | save by buying a diesel? 

Yes, but the amount depends on how much 
you use your tractor ... the more hours you 
work it, the more an Oliver Diesel saves. It 
burns about 6 gallons of fuel where a gasoline 
engine burns 10... cost-per-gallon is roughly 
half. Ask your Oliver dealer... he knows 
the figures for your locality. 


Does it have as much power? 

Yes. Oliver Diesels have the same horse- 
power rating as other Olivers in their class. 
They burn fuel slowly, start easily in cold 
weather, take heavy loads hour after hour. 


Is the power as smooth? 

With an Oliver, yes. Oliver gives you smooth, 
six-cylinder performance in the‘77” 88” 
. .. four cylinders in the ‘*66”’. 


Do | get all the Oliver features? 

Every one! Features include: Six forward 
speeds, Grouped controls, Direct Drive Power 
Take-Off, ‘“‘Hydra-lectric’? implement con- 
trol, easy-riding Oliver seat. 


How can I tell if diesel is best for me? 
See your Oliver dealer. He knows how fuel 
costs compare . . . knowing how much you 
work your tractor, he can tell you whether 
the fuel savings make the diesel your best 
buy. Remember, your Oliver dealer is strictly 
impartial . . . he sells tractors for diesel, 
gasoline and LP-gas, in all sizes. His only 
interest is to see that you get the very best 
power for your farm operation. See him soon! 
The Oliver Corporation, 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ot 
% Ve 


The Oliver Corporation F27-8 
400 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Ilinois 


Oo iV 2 e ( ) Please send me literature on Oliver's complete line of 
i Diese! tractors. 


‘“'FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 


| Se = | 
| 
\ 
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Dansville, New York 


; Mr. Erwin Everman 
Erwin Everman Farms 


“Milk Production 


Increased with 
BIUSALT” 


| 
feed my dairy cows Blusalt mixed 
in grist and free choice. Since using 
it average weight has gone up, 
mortality is down, and milk pro- 
duction has increased.” 

Field reports show that farm ani- 
mals produce better, grow bigger 
faster, bring more profits, when 
they're given STERLING Trace- 
Mineral BLUSALT. 

STERLING BLUSALT provides 
vital salt plus these minerals 
Cobalt — to guard against loss of ap- 
Petite and stunted growth. lodine 

to regulate functions of thyroid 
glands. Manganese © to help pre- 
vent sterility, increase milk supply. 
Iron and Copper — for the blood. 
Zine for longer life, better growth. 
KEEP BLUSALT BEFORE YOUR 
ANIMALS AT ALL TIMES — AND 
MIX WITH FEED ACCORDING 
TO DIRECTIONS ON THE BAG 

Fill out the cou- 
pon to learn how 


Sterling Blusalt 
can help YOU. 


Feed 
STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 
BLUSALT 
100-Ib. bags 
50-Ib. blocks 
STERLING 4-lb. liks 
TRACE MINERAL 
BLusALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
Scranton 2, Pa. 


Please send me the name of my 
nearest authorized Blusalt dealer. 


Please send me free literature on 
Blusalt. 


Name 
RFD or Street 


Town 
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cils, and some of the adult classes voted 
to study conservation as their project. 

So, another agricultural leader had 
been enlisted in this conservation teach- 
ing program. The ag teache: would take 
the general responsibility of coordinating 
the course in his local adult farmer 
classes and utilize the other workers in 
conservation as helpers. 

In 1951, this series of meetings was 
put into operation. 

What have been the results? Of 
course, it is a little too early to measure 
them accurately, but a tremendous up- 
swing in conservation has been recorded 
in the county. 


Farmers Respond to Program 
Many additional farmers have ex- 

pressed a desire to begin actual soil con- 

servation practices. Tree planting is on 


| Many large pictures were used to illustrate 


good conservation practices. Here Vo-Ag 


Teacher Newlun points out practical features | 
of conservation to Lester Kocourek. This | 


young farmer has already started a conser- 
vation plan for his farm. 


the increase, with much marginal land 
being replanted to trees. 

Long time results of this program may 
be more impressive for it has been in 
operation only a short time. As this 
idea progresses and grows, additional 
hundreds of farmers will be brought into 
contact with soil conservation. 

“From the beginning. we had a very 
helpful agricultural leader. He was the 
4-H Club agent in Manitowoc county,” 
said Niendorf. At present he plays a 
part in this program, too. 


4-H’ers Study Conservation 


The 4-H Club agent, R. J. Rensink, 
brings conservation to young people in 
the county. He doesn’t take an active 
part in the series of meetings which the 
other agricultural leaders are sponsoring. 
But, he sees that conservation and wise 
land management is brought to the at- 
tention of 4-H Club boys and girls. 

Therefore, the youth of the county are 
being indoctrinated in conservation be- 
fore they become actually engaged in 
some phase of farming. The theory is 
that they will be more receptive to con- 


Money-Making 


FARM FACT 


4 
AG School Tests 


Direct Drive Ni-Resist 
Nylon Roller 
Tractor or Engine Driven 


Valuable Silage 


with SISALKRAFT 


Alert farmers all over the country have 

proved that easy-to-use, low-cost Sisal- 

kraft helps produce rich, juicy silage. 

TEMPORARY SILOS—Use 48” width for upright silos. 

TRENCH SILOS—Use 84” or 96” or 131’ widths to 
cover tops. 

PERMANENT SILOS—Use 48” width to seal doors, 
72”, 84", or 96” widths for capping tops. 

And use Sisalkraft to cover hoy stocks, protect machin- 

ery, moke buildings weather -tight, etc 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 


HANSON PUMP 


THE BEST 


In Ag School tests the Ni-Resist 
nylon roller pump has operated 
efficiently ten times as long as 
gear driven pumps. 


Pressures up to 350 pounds 
Gallonages up to 15 per minute 


Write for free literature 


HANSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
| 


August 17-23 
International 
Grasslands Conference 
Pennsylvania State College 


| | 
| 
| 
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| _Save 

| 
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| 

| | 

| 
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State 


Soil Conservationist Schmeichel 


a young farmers’ class. 


servation practices when they grow up 
if they have an appreciation of them 
when they are in 4-H Club work. 

This is a good example of close co- 
operation between all agencies and agri- 
cultural leaders in a given county. They 
have undertaken a broad program, are 
making progress toward their goal, and 
are really impressing upon farmers the 
fact that conservation is the concern of 
all ag leaders. Each agency and each 
man has a part in it—End. 


* 
Delta Contest Closes Soon 


John Claude, special representative 
for school sales, Delta Power Tool Di- 
vision, Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., announced this 
week that the official closing for Delta’s 
school shop layout contest entitled 
“School Shops for Today and Tomorrow” 
is midnight, July 31, 1952. He urges all 
contestants to submit their entries as 
early as possible to enable judges to have 
the maximum time for evaluating all 
entries. 

Developed in an effort to gather and 
present the most advanced thinking in 
school shop layout, the contest has 
created international interest in school 
circles. One of the first entries was re- 
ceived from a leading South American 
university administrator and requests 
for entry kits represent every state in the 
country as well as nearly a dozen foreign 
countries. 


“I wish you'd either sleep on the outside of 
the bed, John, or let me get up first!” 


discusses | 
problems of good land use with members of | 


LEADERS : 


TO AGRICULTURAL 


—help us complete 
this case history 


What has been your experience with warfarin rat and mouse 
killers? What special information can you give us about their 
use? If you organized a community-wide rat and mouse control 
campaign, how did you plan it? Did your local board of health 
conduct a baiting program? Was warfarin bait used on any 
public dump? Did any of your area's service clubs sponsor a 
campaign? We will appreciate your sending us the names and 
addresses of the leaders of these projects to enable us to obtain 


more details, 


You'll Receive a Brochure 
With your permission, the helpful information that you report 
may be included in an interesting brochure describing the effec- 
tive use of warfarin baits. Your contribution in this search for 


details will be valued highly. You will, of course, 
receive a free copy of the brochure. Please write 


today. 


Send your report to: Educational Director, Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, P.O. Box 2059, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost”. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS. 


W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 


settes: Trophies 
| 
| FLAGS 
| 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG! 


GEO. LAUTERER con. 
— Since 1880 — 
47 S. WELLS ST. BFI CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


On Page 29 ry Insert on Pasture Renovation 
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This Ag Editor Reports . . . 


uropean 


Extension Service 


Is Growing 


By Calvert Anderson 
Extension Editor, Washington State College 


@ THE AMERICAN county agent is the 
most copied man in the world today. 
Throughout Europe nations are estab- 
lishing “extension service” programs as 
one of the cornerstones on which to build 
a successful and prosperous agriculture. 
These extension programs are frankly 
modeled after the American Land Grant 
college—USDA partnership arrangement 
which is widely credited with being one 
of the big factors in the success of the 
American farmer. 

Extension programs in Europe are not 
being built just as a war rehabilitation 
measure. Already Europe’s agricultural 
production has topped pre-war levels but 
populations have grown with it. The need 
for more and more food production is 
still present and growing. 


Publicity Is Lacking 


Europe has centuries of research and 
experimental work. Her scientists have 
gone far in finding the answers to many 
questions of farmers, but the farmers 
have not gotten those answers. 

In Portugal, experiment stations have 
not issued public reports for 20 years. 
In Turkey, one cereal breeding station is 
proud of reporting results once every “5 
or 10 years.” In Italy, research workers 
hold up their results until they can sell 
them for a few hundred lira to supple- 
ment their inadequate salaries. Many 
research results in Greece were lost in 
the destruction of occupation and civil 
war. 


Farming Methods Outmoded 


Meanwhile farmers follow methods that 
have been in use for hundreds and even 
thousands of years. American assistance 
under such efforts as the Marshall plan 
is helping break this deadlock. America’s 
greatest contribution is in technical 
know-how, practical application, and a 
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philosophy that the farm family needs. 

During the summer and fall of 1951, 
I had an opportunity to study at first 
hand extension work in Italy and Tur- 
key, and to take a quick look at what is 
underway in Greece. 

In Italy, extension is being built on a 
foundation many years old, Turkey is 
starting from scratch, and Greece pre- 
sents a middle ground of development. 
A look at the program in each of the 
three countries gives a picture of sincere 
effort toward progress in the vital Medi- 
terranean area. 

After the close of World War II, 
Italian leaders felt a need for the re- 
establishment of a true extension pro- 
gram on the American pattern. Former 
Ohio county agent, G. R. Huffman, went 
to Italy under the ECA program and has 
been workirg with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in setting up an educational 
system. 


Colleges Not Available 


The Italian extension system, as do 
most European efforts, stems directly 
from the national Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. European countries do not have 
available our Land Grant college organ- 
ization to localize and supplement the 
work of federal agencies. Inspectors of 
agriculture are located in every province 
in Italy and have under their jurisdiction 
specialists in various lines who work 
directly with farm people in carrying out 
the overall program. 

During 1951, the Italian government 
supplied each inspectorate with a panel 
type truck carrying equipment for test- 
ing wine, olive oil, and soils plus motion 
picture projectors and loud speaker sys- 
tems. These trucks made it much easier 
to reach village farmers. 

The past year has also seen Italy in- 
stall as a part of her extension program 


Calvert Anderson 


a central office of information, modeled 
after the American system. This office 
will supply materials to press and radio, 
and issue motion picture films. It has 
already been instrumental in putting 
out readable and attractive “farmer” 
bulletins on such subjects as seed selec- 
tion, renovating olive orchards, and 
growing hybrid corn. 


Extension New in Turkey 

Where Italy is building her extension 
service on a foundation many years old, 
Turkey’s development has come within 
the past decade. The law establishing 
the Technical Agricultural Organization 
in Turkey was passed by the Grand 
National Assembly in 1941, and activated 
by a set of rules and regulations in 1942. 
However, the war slowed development 
to a near halt, and an active program did 
not actually get underway until after the 
advent of the Marshall plan. 

Under that program, the Turkish gov- 
ernment sent a group of young men to 
the United States to study extension 
methods and procedures and secured the 
assistance of Harry Gould, formerly as- 
sociate director of extension in Nebraska, 
to come to Turkey as a technical adviser. 


Organize Provinces 


Working around that core, the Turks 
have developed a federal extension office 
in the Ministry of Agriculture and or- 
ganizations in 12 of their 63 provinces. 
Eight more provinces are slated to re- 
ceive extension work in 1952. 

The Turkish extension program, while 
modeled after the American plan, has 
been adapted to fit conditions in that 
country. It heads up in a federal office 
in Ankara. Each province has a director 
and a corps of subject matter specialists. 
Each county has a technician in charge. 

Actual contact with the Turkish farm- 
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... concentrated 
to save you money* 


*ORTHO Livestock Formulations are concen- 
trated for further dilution —a little goes a 
long way. Low concentrate sprays — may ac- 
tually cost you more — as higher dosages are 

required to get a comparative killing power. 


Effective pest control saves loss of weight and increases production. You will get 
consistent control with ORTHO livestock insecticides, concentrated to save you money. 


An ORTHO product for livestock pests— 
made locally for quick delivery 


Stop losses in weight and production 
with an ORTHO Pest Control Program 


Don’t let insects bite into your profits when it’s so easy to con- 


Horn flies, stable flies, mosquitoes, fleas 
ISOTOX Lindane Sprays. ISOTOX Dairy Spray (Lindane) 
Mange on cattle, hogs and sheep 
ISOTOX Lindane Sprays 
ORTHO Herd Insect Spray (Lindane and DDT), or 
ORTHO BHC Wettable 
Lice and ticks on livestock 
ORTHO Kleen Stock Spray (Lind &T 
ORTHO Healthy Herd Wettable Powder (BHC and a or 
ORTHO Herd Insect Spray (Lindane and DDT) 
ORTHO Louse and Tick Powder (Lindane) 
Poultry Lice 
ORTHO Roost Paint (Lindane) 
Screw Worm on cattle, sheep, goats and hogs 
ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control (Lindane and DDT) 


trol livestock pests by simply meeting them head-on with a 
planned livestock pest control program. The new ORTHO 
insecticides are “tailor-made” to fit your every problem. They 
contain the versatile insecticide, Lindane, which not only has an 
amazing pest-killing power, but has residual control values also. 


How ORTHO Weed and Brush Controls Build Profits! 
Weeds and brush reduce the feed production of your 
ranges causing you to spend more on hay and grain. The 
more you spend for purchased feeds the lower the op- 
erating net profit. A planned ORTHO weed and brush 
control program can greatly improve your returns. 


For full information on how ORTHO programs protect your livestock profits through 
pest, weed, brush control, see your dealer or contact your nearest ORTHO Fieldman. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Caldwell, idaho 
Maryland Heights, Mo. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fia. 
Shreveport, La. 


Home Office: Richmond, Calif. 
Other offices throughout U.S.A. 


Portiand, Ore. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Whittier, Calif. 


Fennville, Michigan 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Medina, N. 4 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
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Livestock pest control 
feally pays off 
| | 


_ partial aerial view of 
i Chemical test fields 
and lab at Bethany, Connecticut. 


wherp 
sales are sown | 


Here’s where Naugatuck chemicals 
begin —where Spergon®, Phygon® and 
Aramite* first showed signs of becom- 
ing the nationally famous products they 
are today. 


Here’s where Naugatuck Chemical’s 
seed protectants, spray fungicides and 
insecticides of tomorrow must meet 
the tests of effectiveness, economy, 
plus ease and safety of use. 


Yes, and here’s where sales are sown! 
When the benefits of the Naugatuck 
chemicals developed here eventually 
reach the grower, they also reach the 
supplier and distributor in the 
form of new sales and new 
profits. *u. s. Pat. No. 2,529,494 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


manufacturers of seed protectants — Spergon, 
Spergon-DOT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-ODT-SL, 
Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, 
Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets —fungicides — 
Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL— insecticides — 
Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W— fungicide -insect- 
icides — Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose 


Dust — miticides — Aramite. 
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ers (who live virtually 100 percent in 
small villages) is done by the village 
teacher. Each teacher serves from 20 
to 25 villages and is required by law to 
spend 160 working days each year in 
visiting them. His work is carried on by 
meetings and discussions in the coffee 
shops during the winter and by practical 
demonstrations and field service during 
the summer months. 


Farmers Like Program 

The Turkish farmer is receptive to the 
program of these extension workers and 
makes every effort to put the new ideas 
and better methods into practice. The 
Turkish farmer, generally speaking, may 
be using a wooden plow pulled by oxen 
but knows there are better ways of 
getting the job done. And not all farmers 
are using primitive equipment. Over 
12,000 tractors and much other farm 


| equipment has come into Turkey during 


the past six years. 

Since many of the older Turkish farm- 
ers can not read or write, the village 
teachers must depend on visual aids such 
as slides, movies, and posters for much 
of their work. The task of carrying a 
gasoline operated slide projector or a 


| movie machine with a motor generator 


horseback 


(almost the universal 
means of transportation for these work- 
ers) is just one of the problems the 
teachers face. In every village, how- 
ever, are some persons, young, and old, 
who can read, and illustrated bulletins 
on better farming methods are read 
aloud in the coffee houses and their 


| contents thoroughly discussed. 


| Schools Help Farmers 


Back of the work in the extension 


| service in Turkey is a far-flung system 


of schools, colleges, and state farms 
aimed at improving the lot of the farm- 
ers. Schools in various parts of the 
country provide a practical training in 


| agriculture and certain phases of home 


economics to boys and girls who will 
agree to return to their native villages 
for 20 years after graduation. 

The colleges offer full courses in agri- 
culture, with those attending agreeing 


to work for the government for a period 
| of time necessary to cover the cost of 


their education. 

The Turks take no chance on farm 
boys and girls receiving an education 
and then never returning to the farm to 
use it. 

On state farms, as large as 750,000 
acres, the Turkish government conducts 
breeding and management programs in 
grains, horticultural crops and animals. 


| The better seed stock resulting is dis- 


tributed to selected farm leaders. Ex- 
periment stations also conduct research 
work into many problems with facilities, 
equipment and personnel of strictly top- 
flight quality. 


There is little home economics work 
as such in the Turkish extension pro- 
gram. Women, while holding full rights 
under law, are still quite segregated in 
the villages and the problems of reach- 
ing them are great. However, Turkish 
leaders are aware of this problem and 
are carefully working toward a so!ution. 

In carrying out its education program, 
the Turkish extension service works 
with local leaders in much the same 
manner as is done in this country. 

The extension program is in- 
fluenced by the farm people themselves, 
since the same regulations instruct the 
village teachers, the county technicians, 
and the provincial directors to hold an- 
nual meetings with all other agricultural 
agencies and farmers represented to re- 
view the past year’s work and plan the 
program for the seasons ahead. 


also 


Greece Moves Ahead 

Like Italy, Greece had an agricultural 
setup for many years. However, it was 
almost completely destroyed by the war. 
With the advent of the Marshall plan, 
Dr. James Pope came from Alabama to 
head up advisory work on rebuilding 
the Greek extension service. The gen- 
eral organization and mode of operation 
in Greece is much the same as in Turkey. 

Greece, however, has a well-developed 
home economics program and under the 
guidance of Rachel Markwell, formerly 
of Michigan State college, and Lois 
Oberhelman, on leave from Purdue uni- 
versity, great strides are being made in 
elucation service to the Greek house- 
wife. 

As these Mediterranean countries join 
the rest of Europe in the current produc- 
tivity drive, they are looking on their 
recently built extension services as one 
of the most important means of increas- 
ing their food, feed, and fibre output.— 
End. 
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“Anything that makes me mad is kids 
crazily swinging things around in the air 


where they might hit people! 
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FARM 


INSTITUTE 


REYNOLDS FARM 


2029 South Ninth 
Lowisville 1, Kentucky 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE PRESENTS A NEW 
COLOR MOTION PICTURE..."BRIGHT HORIZONS" 


Adding visual education to other media of farm 
information, Reynolds Farm Institute is proud to make 
available for scheduled group showings a 16 mm. color 
motion picture entitled "Bright Horizons". 


This is a film of scope and beauty, dignifying the 
most basic occupation of man. It pictures great 
advances made in agriculture and the bright horizons 
ahead ... horizons where the gleam of aluminum is seen 
increasingly, as farm buildings develop into more 
efficient farm tools. 


Here the advantages of aluminum are brought out in 
true perspective, as among’ the many aids to greater 
farm production at lower cost. Greater production 
through aluminum's heat reflectivity ... keeping 
poultry and livestock cooler in summer, warmer in 
winter. Lower cost through the practical 
elimination of painting and maintenance, with 
rustproof aluminum. 


County agents, vo-ag teachers and other agricultural 
leaders who wish to schedule a showing of "Bright 
Horizons" are invited to write to the above address. 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 
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FUTURE FARMERS 


OF AMERICA 


Activities 


FFA LEADERS AND BUSINESSMEN 
COOPERATE IN WORTHY FARM- 
BOY CONTEST—The FFA Federation 
of Anderson county, South Carolina, has 
established an annual contest in which 
a worthy boy receives a farm tractor. The 
tractor is donated by a local dealer. 

Last year’s contest winner was Joseph 
Keaton, a 17-year-old high school junior. 
Joe’s Father died last December after a 
two-year illness, and young Keaton has 
been largely responsible for the farm’s 
continued operation. Farm observers say 
he has done a wonderful job in convert- 
ing the farm to a beef cattle operation. He 
has six cows; a gilt pig; five acres of new 
pasture; two acres of crimson clover; 
-10 acres of oats and lespedeza. Also he 
had tomatoes, pimento peppers, and a 
hybrid corn project last year. His record 
book showed a net profit of $744.79. 

The contest is supervised completely 
by the county FFA federation, to which 
the implement dealer donates the tractor 
—valued at more than $1,000. 

Here are the rules for the South Caro- 
lina contest: 

Sponsor — Allis-Chalmers dealer of 
Anderson, S. C., in cooperation with the 
Anderson county FFA federation. 

Purpose—To help some worthy FFA 
member become established in farming. 

Eligibility—Member must be active 
FFA member in Anderson county. Mem- 
ber must have completed two years in 
vocational agriculture. Member must 
have complete set of records for his 
supervised farming program and FFA 
activities. Member must be planning to 
farm as his life work. 

Prize—Allis-Chalmers “G” tractor. 

Judges—(1) Judges will give due con- 
sideration to the following: Written 
report, including complete farming pro- 
gram and FFA activities carried on dur- 
ing the two-year period in agriculture. 
(2) Judges will visit each contestant’s 
home for the following: To check physi- 
cal setup; and to check any farming ac- 
tivities underway which includes produc- 
tive enterprises, improvement projects 
and supplementary practices. (3) Judges 
will consider progress and accomplish- 
ment of FFA members based on oppor- 
tunities and actual improvement made on 
their farm. (Pictures may be used to 
help show improvement.) (4) Judges 
will consider contestant’s plans for con- 
tinuing in farming: (a) As shown by the 
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Joseph Keaton, 17, Anderson county, South 
Carolina, receives an Allis-Chalmers tractor 
which he won for carrying on the most 
outstanding supervised farm program in the 
Anderson county federation of Future Farm- 
ers of America. J. H. Wilder, Allis-Chalmers 
agricultural dealer who donated the farm 
tractor is making the presentation. W. M. 
Mahoney, district supervisor of vocational 
agriculture and chairman of the judging 
committee is at the left and Curtis Penning- 
ton, vocational agriculture teacher looks on 
next to Mr. Wilder. 


investment of earnings (on previous two 
years in vocational agriculture) in live- 
stock, buildings or tools. (b) Long time 
farming plan. (5) Judges—W. M. Ma- 
hony, district supervisor of vocational 
agriculture will be chairman and he will 
select other judges from outside of An- 
derson county. (6) The decision of the 
judges will be final. 

The presentation to Keaton was made 
at the local high school. More than 200 
FFA boys and their dads attended the 
program, which featured a barbecue sup- 
per prepared in the school cannery under 
the supervision of the ag teacher, C. W. 
Pennington. 

Other vo-ag teachers and agricultural 
leaders throughout the country might be 
able to inaugurate a similar program. 


WASHINGTON GIVES SERVICE 
AWARDS—tThe Washington Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers association and the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation have inau- 
gurated a joint plan for honoring voca- 
tional agricultural instructors for years 
of teaching service. The teachers associa- 
tion presents a 20-year gold key and the 
Sears Foundation presents a 10-year 
silver key and a gold wrist watch for the 
25th year of service. 

On the present teaching staff there 
are 12 men who have given 25 or more 


years to vocational agriculture. Fourteen 
men have 20 or more years and 63 teach- 
ers have 10 or more years of successful 
teaching to their credit. 

The man with the most years of serv- 
ice and still teaching at the same school 
is Fred Rockey, Lynden. Rockey started 
to teach vocational agriculture at Lunden 
in 1919. He is now starting his 33rd year 
in the same school. 

Three men have now completed their 
28th year in vocational agriculture. They 
are: Earl Cooke, veteran instructor, 
Yakima; Clarence Bangert, instructor, 
White Salmon; E. M. Webb, assistant su- 
pervisor and teacher trainer, State Col- 
lege of Washington. 

Two men have now completed 2 
years. They are Chester Lybecker, Walla 
Walla, and P. K. Jones, Mead. 

In the 26-year service bracket, there 
are George Isaman, Chewelah, with a 
record of 23 years in the same school and 
E. W. Blaisdell, Winlock, with a record 
of 15 years of service in his present posi- 
tion. 

Three men are now completing 25 
years of service to vocational agricul- 
ture. Bert L. Brown, state supervisor, 
is completing his 8th year in this capacity 
following four years as assistant super- 
visor and teacher trainer. J. Arthur 
Johnson, instructor at Ellensburg is now 
completing his 25th year of vocational 
agriculture teaching at Ellensburg. B. R. 
Petrie, instructor at Hunters, has had 
six years of teaching in Washington after 
teaching vo-ag in the Midwest.—H. M. 
Olsen, assistant supervisor. 


* 
New BFBA Officers Elected 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Better Farm Buildings association held 


in Philadelphia, Pa., Everett Eakin, 
Director of Farm Research, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, Toledo, O., was re-elected 
president. 

Other officers of the association include 
vice president, John B. Gordon, The 
Progressive Farmer, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary, William Duke III, Agricultural 
Associates, Ardsley, N.Y., and treasurer, 
J. H. Strahan, Asphalt Industry Bureau, 
New York City. 

These officers were elected by the 
Board of Governors of the association, 
which includes the following: Everett 
Eakin, J. H. Schaffhausen, Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, New York City, Rals- 
ton Hannas, American Poultry Journal, 
Chicago, Ill., Miles V. Engelbach, The 
Ruberoid Company, New York City, 
and O. A. Hanke, Watt Publishing Com- 
pany, Mount Morris, III. 

The Better Farm Buildings Association 
is a non-profit organization of agricul- 
tural colleges, farm magazines, build- 
ing material manufacturers, and other 
groups established for the purpose of 
correlating the results of research in all 
phases of agricultural building. 
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UP-TO-DATE (NFOR) 


JULY 1952 


MANY CROPS ENTER CRITICAL PERIOD 
AS INSECT PESTS THREATEN YIELDS 


Ohio Ain Bate Stops Cutworm Attack 
With Prompt Toxaphene Application 


An outbreak 
which threatened to become an oper 


of bronze cutworms, 
ational hazard, was speedily checked this 
spring at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base near Dayton, Ohio. Over 1,500 acres 
of airfield and improved grounds were 
sprayed with a toxaphene formulation 
in one day. This operation involved three 
planes, flying from 5:55 A.M. until 
5:30 P.M. 

A complete report of the infestation 
and its control was sent to Prof. T. H. 
Parks, Extension Entomologist, Ohio 
State University, by Francis C 
Burke, landscape architect at Wright 
Patterson Field, and Colonel H. M 
McMore, base director, Air Installa 
tions. The report states that brown areas 
on the grassy plots between runways 
were noticed from the air early on Thurs 
day, May 15. Shortly after, 
skidded when landing because of slippery 


a plane 


material on the concrete runway 
Investigation disclosed a severe cut 

worm infestation and extensive areas of 

damaged sod. Prof. Parks later identified 


the insect as the bronze cutworm, a 
species particularly damaging to grass. 
The Air Force went into action im 
mediately. Ground-spraying equipment 
began operations at 5:00 P.M. (1700 
military time) Thursday to band the 
area with protective swaths of insecti- 
cide. On Friday morning, official recom- 
mendations for control of the insect pest 
were secured, and the decision was made 
to use toxaphene spray at the rate of 
two pounds of technical toxaphene per 

acre 

A local air-spraying contractor was 
engaged. The Air Base then made ar 
rangements to purchase a quantity of 
toxaphene emulsifiable concentrate 


The 
May 17, an Air Force cargo plane was 


following morning, Saturday, 
dispatched to pick up the drums of 
six pound toxaphene emulsifiable con- 
centrate, and returned to Wright-Patter- 
son Field. In the meantime, details were 
worked out with base personnel and the 
airplane application contractors to coor- 


(Continued on page IV) 


Courtesy, Piper Aircraft Corp 


With many important crops now in 
the critical period of growth, America’s 
farmers are dusting and spraying their 
fields for protection against an ominous 
array of insect pests. 

Both airplanes and ground equipment 
are employed in this war against the 
farmer’s oldest enemy. A combination of 
adverse weather and plant disease forced 
many farmers to replant in late spring, 
and the tender growth of young plants 
has provided excellent food for a host 
of mature insect pests. 

In Mississippi, for instance, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service reported that 
over 60 per cent of the state’s cotton crop 
was affected by soil-borne organisms 
Where replanting was necessary, boll 
weevils and other cotton insects threat 
ened the new growth. A complete insect 
control program was urged. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture said that large numbers of 
boll weevils emerged from hibernation in 
eight major cotton states, from South 
Carolina to Texas and Oklahoma. Au 
thorities also feared a widespread in 
festation of the cotton leafworm, because 
of an exceptionally early emergence in 
some areas. 


(Continued on page IV) 
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Winner of “First B 


Contest 


Protected Cotton With Toxaphene 


Ray Barnick, Mission, Texas, and his toxaphene-protected cotton. As is 
the custom, this first bale of 1952 cotton was auctioned off. For the bale, 
Barnick received $1,334.40, plus a $1,350.00 bonus. To spur the bidding, 


Barnick threw in his hand-painted tie 


The first bale of cotton produced in 
the United States in 1952 was protected 
from insect attacks by toxaphene 

Ray Barnick, 41-year-old Mission, 
Texas, grower, produced it on his farm 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley. The 
single bale brought him a total of 
$2,684.40 at the Houston Cotton Ex- 
change 

The tradition of spirited bidding for 
the first bale sent the price to $2.78 a 
pound, or $1,334.40 for the bale at the 
Houston auction. In addition, Barnick 
received a $1,350.00 bonus subscribed by 
members of the Cotton Exchange. 

To protect his crop, Barnick applied 
toxaphene at regular intervals with a 
low-volume spray at 60-pound pressure, 
with sufficient water to obtain good 
coverage. The only other protection his 
fields received was a small amount of 
DDT used late in the season against 
pink bollworm. Barnick had purchased 
50 gallons of toxaphene emulsion (eight 
pounds per gallon of technical toxa- 
phene) in February from the Valley 
Growers’ Cooperative at Mission. G. W 
Anderson, manager of the Cooperative, 


had recommended the toxaphene con 


trol method to him, following the auto- 
matic early-season-control system. 

The cotton was of Acala 442 strain. 
This year’s first bale marked the first 
time in the history of the annual race 
that the cotton came from an irrigated 
field. The first bale usually comes from 
dryland Starr County, west of the Rio 
Grande Valley. Originally, Barnick did 
not plan to compete for the first bale 
prize; but the shortage of water for irri- 
gation in his fields matured the cotton 
earlier than usual. 

This year’s prize winner farms 100 
acres north of Mission. The first bale 
was picked from one 17-acre patch that 
was earlier in maturing than his other 
plantings. A total of 30 pickers swarmed 
over this field as the bolls opened, to 
help win the coveted prize money. The 
cotton graded ‘‘middling,’”’ and had 
suffered little or no insect damage. 

Barnick came to the Valley about six 
years ago from St. Elmo, IIl., and is ap- 
plying midwestern farming methods to 
his Valley farm. He planted his patch on 
January 24, and irrigated it only once, 
when the cotton was two and a half 
months old 


The editors welcome contributions to this column 


Here’s a handy weather terminology 
guide. When the forecast says ‘‘widely 
scattered showers,”’ expect rain for 15 to 
30 per cent of the area; “scattered 
showers,” from 30 to 45 per cent; 
“showers,” from 45 to 75 per cent; and 
‘general showers,”’ or ‘‘rain,’’ from 75 to 
100 per cent of the area. If the weather 
man predicts ‘partly cloudy,” it’s a 
good bet that no rain will fall in any part 
of the area, but “‘risk’’ or ‘‘chance”’ of 
showers means that up to 15 per cent of 
the area may get rain 

How a grasshopper changes color may 
help scientists learn more about chloro 
phyll. Selahattin Okay, while a student 
at the University of Ankara, Turkey, dis 
covered that a grasshopper may be green 
while feeding on tender growing leaves, 
and may turn yellow if dry vegetation is 
the only food. He thinks this may pro 
vide a clue to the manner in which 
chlorophyll is broken down; he is now 
making further studies at Cambridge 
University, England 


An analysis of census figures shows 
that in 1950, as compared with 1940, 
farmers had: 

269.1 per cent more income 

134.9 more electrified farms 

103.0 per cent more farms with tractors 
120.9 per cent more farms with trucks 

The census also revealed that in 1950 
land in farms increased 9.2 per cent; the 
number of farms decreased 11.7 per cent; 
value of farm products increased 230 
per cent; and that 38.3 per cent of farm 
homes had telephones 


According to the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, the 1951-52 world 
cotton crop is the second highest on 
record. With crops in the Southern 
Hemisphere still to be harvested, the 
estimate now stands at 34.5 million 
bales. This is an increase of nearly seven 
million bales over world cotton produc- 
tion in the 1950-51 season. The estimate 
includes production figures for both 
Russia and China. If the figures are 
accurate, the combined production of 
these two countries will amount to ap 
proximately seven million bales—up a 
million from last season 
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TOXAPHENE NEWS DIGEST 


New Golder Pictures 13 Common 
Jusect Pests in Full Color 


This new folder, “Seed, Cereal, and Forage 
Insect Pests,”’ is available for your use. The 
black-and-white reproductions on this page can- 
not do justice to the beautiful color drawings, 
but will give you some idea of the accurate 
detail. Brief summaries of the appearance, 
habits, and damage caused by the pests are in- 
cluded in the folder. Write us for the number 
of copies you can use, 


Grasshoppers 


Sweetclover Weevil 


SEED 


TOXAPHENE NEWS DIGEST 


SPITTLEBUGS DIDN'T HURT THIS ALFALFA! 


TREATED 


Prof. Robert Filmer, Department of Entomology, Rutgers University, and H. F. Pierce, 
Hercules Powder Company, admire this fine stand of alfalfa in a southern New Jersey field 
Alfalfa in untreated fields nearby was stunted and heavily infested with spittlebugs 


Kenneth T. Givens, 
are the 
cultural chemicals section 


WEEKLY INSECT REPORT 
IS WELL RECEIVED 


The Cooperative Economic Insect Re- 
port, a new publication of the USDA's 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, is proving to be a valuable source 
of information, although it is only a few 
weeks old. 

The report, assembled and issued 
weekly, summarizes conditions 
throughout the nation and warns in ad- 


insect 


vance of trends in insect outbreaks. The 
publication also passes on information 
about new insects noted so they may be 
localized and controlled before danger- 
ous infestations can become established. 

Information included in each week’s 
summary is gathered from farmers, 
county agents, entomologists, and repre- 
sentatives of agricultural industries pres- 
ent at the source of potential insect 
activity. After it is cleared through a 
state-employed entomologist for coordi- 


Ohio Air Base 


(continued from page 1) 
dinate spraying with normal airfield 
operations 

Spraying operations began at 5:30 
A.M. Sunday, May 18. The first of the 
three planes used left the ground at 
5:55 A.M. Spraying was completed at 
5:30 P.M. Although rain began falling 
at 6:00 P.M., 
parent by Wednesday morning, May 21. 
E. A. Drake, Greene County Agricultural 


definite results were ap- 


IV 


nation and local use, it is relayed to 
Washington for publication 

To indicate the scope of the Coopera- 
tive Economic Insect Report, a recent 
issue summarized reports by 158 con- 
tributors from 36 states. Dr. C. F. W. 
Muesebeck is in overall charge of the 
program. 


Extension Agent, confirmed the opinion 
that a obtained. No 
further spread of the infestation was 
found. By Thursday, the kill was esti- 
mated at 90 per cent. The report states 
“the excellent results obtained with the 
low rate of application, . . . . chlori- 


good kill was 


nated camphene(toxaphene)per acre, and 
the low gallonage, 2 gals. per acre, seem 
to indicate that good results can be ex- 
pected on airfield turf generally using 


this method.” 


Two Recent Graduates 
Join Hercules Staff 


Ross H. Allmon, Pa., and 
Mangum, Okla., 
additions to the agri 
f Hercules 
Powder Company's Naval Stores De 
partment. 

Allmon served in the Marine Corps 
for two years before he entered Purdue 
nology. He 


agriculture 


Industry, 


latest 


University to major in ent 
received his B.S 
this June 
Givens, also a June graduate, hz 
years’ service in the Army before he 
entered college. He received his B.S 
ilture fr Oklahoma 


where he majored in field crops 


degree in 


id two 


degree in agrict 
A.&M., 


and soils. 


Many Crops Enter Critical Period 


(Continued from page 1) 
A close check was advised for damag 


ing infestations of armyworms, stink 
bugs, lygus, and chinch bugs. County 
agents have been stressing that farmers 


be prepared with adequate supplies of 


recommended insecticides. 
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COUNTY AGENT BARNUM RETIRES 
—H. L. (Lee) Barnum, agricultural 
agent in Missaukee and Roscommon 
counties, Michigan, is retiring as of July 
1. He started as county agent in 1917. 

In 1949 he was awarded the distin- 
guished service award of the National 
County Agents’ association for his out- 
standing work in seed potato production, 
potato storage facilities, and soil surveys. 

Einer G. Olstrom has been named to 
succeed Barnum. He has been county 
4-H club agent in Clinton and Kert 
counties. 


BROWN ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION—Joe 
T. Brown, Plymouth county agricultural 
agent, Brockton, Mass., was elected pres- 


Frank R. Pierce Foundation fellowships for advanced study in 


NACAA OFFICERS 
Executive Committee 


Sherman Hoar 
Sterling, Colorado 


Leonard Kerr 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Paul Barger 
Waterloo, lowa 
Ed Bay 
Member of Executive Committee 
Springfield, Illinois 


ident of the New England states county 
agent association at their recent annual 
meeting held at Northampton, Mass. 

Stanley Hall, New London county, 
Connecticut, was elected vice president, 
and James Putnam, Massachusetts was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Directors of the association include 
Fred Webster, Maine; Edward Comer- 
ford, New Hampshire; Robert Sinclair, 
Vermont; Joseph T. Brown, Massachu- 
setts; Gardner Tibbitts, Rhode Island; 
and Roy Norcross, Connecticut. 

R. H. McDougall, Northeast director 
for the NACAA, was the principal 
speaker at a dinner party. Audrey D. 
Gates, formerly director of the Arkansas 
extension service, and now field director 
of the American Medical association, was 
the other featured banquet speaker. 

During the annual meeting the 60 
agents and 25 wives in attendance made 
tours of Connecticut Valley visiting a 
tobacco shop, the campus of University 
of Massachusetts, and Mount Sugar- 
loaf. They also toured some of the his- 
toric and scenic spots in the vicinity of 
Northampton. 

In their business meetings discussions 
were led by Fred Webster, Belfast, 
Me., on public relations and informa- 


President 


Vice-President 


Secretary and Treasurer 


tion; a New England marketing infor- 
mation program by Lewis F. Norwood, 
Jr., marketing specialist, Boston, Mass.; 
and older youth project led by Kenneth 
Boyden, Worcester, Mass. 


VETERAN IDAHO AGENT RETIRES 
—Farm people in Elmore county, Idaho, 
for two generations have pinned faith 
and trust on Mike 
Jesness’ advice. Jes- 
ness started as county 
agricultural agent in 
that county in 1918 to 
help the community 
fight a heavy infesta- 
tion of grasshoppers. 
Jesness gave the grass- 
hoppers such a raking 
in 1918 that they never 
attacked this county 
again as seriously as in that year. 

On June 1, Jesness retired after leaving 
a long record of community development 
and improvement. He was honored by 
his extension associates at a dinner in 
Boise for his outstanding accomplish- 
ment in his community on poultry im- 
provement, soil conservation, soil test- 
ing, livestock programs, including or- 
ganizing a bull association, lamb pools, 
and livestock insect control. He also hag 
had an excellent crop improvement pro- 
gram and, of course, an outstanding 4-H 
club program. 

Jesness’ advice is to get people to do 
things for themselves. 


Mike Jesness 


GARDNER HONORED ON ANNIVER- 
SARY—Robert W. Gardner, agricultural 
New Jersey, 


agent, Somerset county, 


agriculture have been awarded to four outstanding county agri- 
cultural agents selected on the basis of their achievements in ex- 
tension work. The four are shown above with Sherman Hoar, center, 
president of the National Association of County Agricultural Agents. 
at the award dinner held in Detroit. The winning county agents, 
left to right, are Herbert K. Anders, Williamsport, Pa.; Otto P. 
Owens, Lumberton, N. C.; Coy G. McNabb, Owensville, Mo.; and 
Philip E. Bloom, Ellensburg, Wash. Each fellowship provides a grant 
of $2,000 plus tuition for nine months of advanced study in agri- 
culture. The Foundation was established by Dearborn Distributors 
in memory of the late Frank R. Pierce. 


L 


This group of New Jersey county agricultural agents visited the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory to get a better understanding 
in this laboratory on their search for new and wider outlets and 
markets for farm commodities. J. E. Brockett, president, New Jersey 
County Agents’ association, was in charge of the tour. 
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NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 


The new National Farm 
Book being 


mailed this month, so if you 


catalog is 


have not as yet received 
your copy, please drop us a 
line, and we will get one in 
the mail for you without 


delay. 


Over 70 new titles added to 
this year's listing, as well 
as several new supply items. 
Please observe our new gen- 
erous terms for book or- 
ders. Compare our terms 
with others, and then send 


us your order. 


| Legislation—R. W. Bailey; 


| tige Improvement 


‘attending were Sherman Hoar, 


| Concord, 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 


EXTRA POWER: 


ps... 


Models H, M, W-4, W-6 


Allis- Chalmers 


i \ Models WC and WD 
Here's that ‘‘extra’’ 
power to handle rug- 
a ged jobs and pull you through the 
tough spots. Plow in the next higher 
gear easily with add-POW’'R full-com- 
& pression, aluminum pistons. Chrome 
rings for longer life. Weight balancing 
4 of pistons cuts vibration to minimum. 
Installed by your tractor dealer. Send 
for free booklet today! 
| For faster service please write name 
: of your tractor dealer below: 


Dept. 51-4 Anchor, Iilinois @ 


1952 


| can Bankers’ 


was guest at a testimonial dinner in 
Raritan Valley Inn, March 26, in celebra- 
tion of his 25th anniversary as agent. He 
was presented a travelling bag. William 


| H. Martin, dean of the college of agri- 


culture and director of the agricultural 
experiment station, was the princpal 
speaker. Gardner was a county agent in 
Ohio six years before accepting the 
Somerset county post. 


SOUTH CAROLINA APPOINTS COM- 


| MITTEES—South Carolina County Ag- 
| ricultural 
| appointed committee chairmen. In case 


Agents’ association recently 
some of the other commitiee chairmen 
would like to contact them they are as 
follows: Information—J. H. Hopkins; 
Animal Industry—W. A. Ridgeway; 
Professional 
Youth— 
Vocational—S. E. Evans; 


Improvement—F. W. Cannon; 
W. J. Gray; 


| Membership—W. L. Bryant; Retirement 
' —Colin McLaurin; 


USDA & State Co- 
ordination & Relations—R. R. Melletee; 
Farm Credit—P. M. Garvin; Distin- 
guished Service—J. M. Napier; Public 
Relations—W. J. Martin; Statue & Pres- 
D. A. Shelley; Policy 
—J. C. McComb; Annual Convention & 


| Program—J. C. McComb; Land Grant— 


C. B. Cannon; and Marketing & Research 
—W. R. Gray. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS IN 
WASHINGTON—The executive commit- 
tee of the NACAA made their annual 
visit to Washington June 18-25. Those 
Sterling, 
Colo.; Leonard J. Kerr, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Paul Barger, Waterloo, Ia.; Edwin Bay, 
Springfield, Ill; L. C. Wright, Baker, 
Ore.; L. B. Wilkins, Norfolk, Va.; Craig 
Montgomery, Cavalier, N.D.; R. H. Mc- 
Dougall, Butler, Pa.; A. F. McDougall, 
Mass.; M. E. Tascher, Morris, 
Ill.; E. V. Ryall, Kenosha, Wis.; Rex Car- 
ter, Uniontown, Pa.; E. W. Holden, Con- 
cord, N.H. 

While in Washington this executive 
board contacted the representatives of 
farm organizations, the American Bank- 
members of the Land 
Grant College association, and various 
governmental representatives from the 
Department of Agriculture including the 
director of extension, chief of the Di- 
vision of Information, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Business Administration, chief of 
B.A.I., representative of the secretary’s 
office of USDA, and representatives of 
the various foreign agricultural service 
programs, including Mutual Security 
Agency, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, and Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. 

Farm organizations who received the 
association and visited with them on 


ers’ association, 


| matters of common interest included the 


Farm Bureau, National Grange, and 
American Institute of Cooperation. 
A. G. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 


association, met with the 


group to discuss the work of the Bank- 
ers’ association in rural areas 

Lester Schlup, chief, Division of In- 
formation, extension told the 
group that there has been an increase in 
the use of news stories and radio pro- 
grams through the past year with 26 
agents in the United States using TV 
programs each week. 

C. S. Tenley of the business adminis- 
tration of the extension service reported 
that 51 percent of the eligible extension 
workers are now contributing to the Civil 
Service retirement program. He also re- 
ported that work is being done to in- 
crease annuity coverage to cover infla- 
tionary situations. 

Dr. B. T. Simms, chief, B.A., 
ported on foot-and-mouth disease 
throughout the world pointing out that it 
is probably as serious as in history. He 
also reported that Mexican control was 
apparently successful. He pointed 
that the raw bone meal situation 
caused the spread of now 
controlled under regulations. 
He also pointed out that brucellosis in- 
fection has been reduced since 1945 from 
5 percent to 3.1 percent. 

Warren Schmidt, field agent of older 
youth in the extension service, discussed 
older youth programs. 

The executive also developed 
some future plans for the annual meeting 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach hotel 
in Chicago, December 1-3 


* 


Construct New Laboratory 


A new biological laboratory 
constructed by Hercules Powder 
pany at its experiment station near 
Wilmington. The new structure will 
enable the company to expand consider- 
ably its work in biological botanical, and 
agricultural fields. Construction will be- 
gin in September, and it is expected the 
laboratory will be ready for occupancy 
by April, 1953. 

Applied research on 
gicides, herbicides, and 
be carried on in the building. Plant 
diseases, and seed and soil treatments 
will be studied. The laboratory will be 
furnished with modern laboratory equip- 
ment. 
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* 


Another Soil Conditioner 


A new miracle chemical soil con- 
ditioner, called Fluffium, has recent- 
ly been introduced. A resinous liquid, 
this soil conditioner is one of the 
few that is merely sprinkled or 
sprayed on the soil with sprinkling 
can or hose. No digging or spading is 
necessary. 

Full information on its cost and 
use can be obtained by writing Henry 
A. Dreer, Inc., 1934 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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AMAZING NEW VAPORIZER 


At Last! Complete Protection From Insects! 


with cord, 
wall brack- 


et and liberal supply 
of Mortane crystals 


per unit 


complete 


Additional units of Mortane 
Crystals — 50 cents each. 


Actual size 413" x 233” 


Dealers! Jobbers! 
If you are interested in representing 
Mortron in your area, please contact 
us. There are still a few open markets. 


ATTENTION 
Distributors! 


MANUFACTURERS. 


FARMERS 


It's the same thrilling story 
everywhere — amazing reports 
of the effectiveness of the 
Mortron Vaporizer. Manutfactur- 
ers, retailers, farmers, proprie- 
tors — in every line of business 
acclaim wonderful freedom and 
protection from flying pests. 


“Kept our barn free of flies and 
mosquitos” 

“Made shopping a pleasure” 

“Did away with bothersome fly 
nets over our baked goods”’ 


Don't risk losing good will 
among your customers or en- 
danger the profitable operation 
of your business and the pro- 
ductive capacity of your em- 
ployees. Here is a partial list of 
establishments for which the 
Mortron Vaporizer has been 
designed: breweries, distilleries, 
ice cream plants, poultry houses, 
confectioners, grain and feed 


RETAILERS, 


ACCLAIM AMAZING UNIT 


mills, kennels, printing plants, 
bakeries, canneries, grocery and 
food stores, packing houses, 
restaurants, hotels, theatres, 
public restrooms, bottling plants, 
dairies, paper mills, soda foun- 
tains, taverns. 


MORTANE FOUR TIMES 
MORE POWERFUL 
THAN DDT 


The Mortron Vaporizer vapor- 
izes a crystallized chemical 
called Mortane. It was dis- 
covered in Europe in 1939 and 
is considered four times more 


tore has there been anything so 
powerful, yet so safe and so 
protective. While it means sure, 
instant death to insects, it is 
perfectly sate for humans, foods, 
livestock, plants and pets. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES! 


No servicing required 
Operates electrically for 
pennies a month 

Weighs only 7 ounces 
Safe! — Underwriter’s 
Laboratories Label 
Guaranteed for 10 years 


e@ Single unit effectively covers 
a 40 x 50 x 10 room 
Safe. odorless, inconspicuous 
Lowest priced vaporizer 
of its kind 
° Comes in ivory or black 
colored plastic 
@ Money back guarantee 


| have everything to gain for the 
powerful than DDT. Never be- | Mortron Vaporizer is sold with 


KILLS INSECTS INSTANTLY! 


(SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY PROTECTS 
BARNS, HATCHERIES FROM LICE, 


quitos, gnats, and roaches. 
Now at last you can pro- | 


bearing pests — protect em- | 
ployees from annoying) 
interruptions — protect cus- 
tomers from these flying 
nuisances, 

Just plug the unit in any 


seconds this miracle dis- 
covery starts to work, 
vaporizing a crystallized 
chemical called Mortane 
that is four times more 
powerful than DDT . 
that means sure, instant 
death to insects . . . yet is 
perfectly safe for humans. 
food, plants, livestock and 
vets. 

Never before has there been 
anything so safe, so protective, 
. .. so powerful. Best of all, no 
servicing is required, other than 
to retill the vaporizer with 
Mortane when empty. 

Dont suffer another moment 
with old fashioned hit or miss | 
methods, fly swatters, costly and 
messy spray guns. Be guided by 
the thrilling experiences of 
countless manufacturers, re- 
tailers, farmers, and proprietors 
all over the country who ac- 
claim the Mortron for the amaz- 
| ingly quick, efficient, economical 
j}way it kills flying insects. You 


electrical outlet. Within 


a money back guarantee. 


15 S. 21st St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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HE MAIL COUPON TODAY! MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


EXTERMINATOR CORP. OF AMERICA 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $6.95 for a Mortron Vaporizer. 
It is my understanding that if I am not satisfied, I can return the 
Mortron Vaporizer in 7 days and receive my money back. 


complete, 


FLIES and DISEASE-BEARING PESTS 
SILENT! ODORLESS! COLORLESS! 


Now at last you can rid your office, store, factory, barn, 
restroom, warehouse, in fact any room, of flies, bugs, mos- 


Works Automatically — 


itect foods from disease-| Out of Sight 


Unlike most vaporizers, the Mortron 
is a compact unit, so small it fits in the 
palm of your hand. It operates elec- 
trically on only 6 watts of current and 
is completely effective up to 10,000 
cu. ft. — approximately a 40 x 50 x 10 
room. It works si 
lently, odorlessly, 
inconspicuously and 
requires no servicing 
other than to refill 
| the vaporizer cup 
with Mortane Crys- 
tals when empty 

You'll be thrilled 
with the speed anc 
effectiveness of this 
miracle unit. It 
starts to work the 
instant you plug it in. Within seconds 
the vaporization of the crystals affects 
fiving insects; gives you immediate re- 
lief from annoying, disease-bearing 
flies, bugs and mosquitos 

Best of all, the Mortron is so irex- 
pensive to use. Electric costs run pen- 
nies a month 


Than 7 Ounces 


LABORATORY TESTS 
PROVE “INSTANT 
DEATH TO INSECTS” 

Laboratory tests prove how effective 
the Mortron Vaporizer really is. Here 
are the results as reported by a lead- 
ing testing company 

“After 7 minutes, 80 to 90% 


insects in the room were dead. 
After a 9 minute run, they were all 


of the 


dead,” 


Incredible but true. Never before has 
it been possible for you to enjoy such 
continuous protection trom 
pesty flies and other annoying insects. 
And at the same time, give your cus- 
tomers and employees wonderful pro- 


tection 


But only your experience counts. Try 


the Mortron Vaporizer at our expense, 


Ir it doesn’t do everything we claim, 
return it in 7 days and get your money 
ack. 
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—FREE!— 


Green Manures 
Chart & Book 


Tell How to Do Wonders 


WouLp you like to increase greatly the 
fertility of certain areas of your soil? 
Here's how you can—easily, at low cost! 
From early Spring to late Fall, sow one 
green manure crop after another and work 
them into the soil when they are young, 
green and rich in protein and chlorophyl. 

Rye, buckwheat, various clovers, vetches, 
soy beans, sunflower, millets, barley, oats, 
Sudan grass, sorghums, ete., etc., can be 
used. You'll be amazed at the tremendously 
increased fertility of your soil—how much 
easier it is to work, and how much more 
moisture it holds, how it is protected from 
erosion, how it yields much better crops! 

t's better than composting or buying 
manure and only a fraction of the cost 
and work! 

Which ones to sow’? For sweet and sour, 
heavy and light soils? For different sections 
of country and time of year? When to sow 

how deep’? How much seed? Whether or 
not to use lime and fertilizers? When to 
soil? How to do it easily? 
many other questions are 
answered in the big, easy-to-follow FREE 
CHART we have had prepared for our friends 
and customers by Dr. T. H. Everett of the 
N.Y. Botanical Gardens. Also included FREE 
s 68- page illustrated book that gives every- 
thing you'll want to know about 50 different 
crops you can grow for green manure and 
soil improvement. 

Right now is the ideal time of year to do 
wonders for your soil. Just send name and 
address for FREE CHART and BOOK. No 
obligation whatever. 


ROTOTILLER, Inc. 


Dept. 448, Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of the World-Famous Rofotiller*® 
*Tradetnark Registered 


UNIVERSAL 

MOISTURE 
TESTER 
For 
Grain And Seed 
THE Only MOISTURE TESTER That: 


® Gives direct moisture percentage read- 
ings on a dial, instantly. 

® Operates electrically, yet requires no 
electrical outlets or batteries. 

® Can be used right out in field. 

No maintenance expense. Liberal free 

trial. Guaranteed for three years. 

Send for FREE CATALOG on grain 

testing equipment. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT 
OMPANY 


1316-BF Sherman Ave. 


Evanston, Ill. 


LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


in Natural Colors 


Printed on 8%x11'%-inch stock: 
Brown Swiss Cow, Jersey Bull and Cow, 
Guernsey Bull and Cow, Holstein Bull and 
Cow, Duroc Gilt, Hampshire Sow: Berk- 

Ram, 


shire Sow, H 

Angus Bull, Bee Here- 
ford Bull, Shorthorn Bull, Shorthorn Cow, 
Milking Shorthorn Cow; Percheron Horse, 
Milking Shorthorn Bull, —" Cow. 

Price 15 cents 
SEND OR MONEY. ORDER 
. C.0.D. Shipments 
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When 4-Hvers Show at the fair . 


4-H Rabbit Projects 
Face Judging Problems 


By John Miller 


State College of Washington 


On the right, Burt Searl, licensed judge of 
the American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders as- 
sociation, giving his reasons for his placing 
to a 4-H club member who is writing the 
reasons on the back of the entry tag. Note 
other club members in the background ob- 
serving and listening to Judge Searl’s reasons 
for his placing of the class. 


@ IN A RECENT REPORT on 4-H 

rabbit club work Charles E. Kellogg, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, states: “Greater 
emphasis has been placed on this phase 
of livestock production during the last 
five years.” 

The report on the 1950 4-H rabbit 
projects shows a grand total of 17,563 
club members enrolled with a total of 
182,939 rabbits raised. This represents 
rabbit club work as being carried on in 
62 percent of the counties of the country. 
When the 1950 figures are compared 
with 1947 it shows a 108 percent increase 
in the number of members completing 
their projects. These are unquestion- 
ably remarkable strides as far as 4-H 
rabbit club work is concerned. 


Systems Are Mixed 


Contrasted with this encouraging re- 
port we have the challenging statements 
in the annual report of the secretary of 
the American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders’ 
association. In his report, to the annual 
meeting James Blyth stated: “This 
work, as it was last year, is spotty. It is 
our opinion that some real set of rules 
and regulations should be set up for this 
work. After all, we are trying to teach 


| these young people to be successful 


| breeders when they grow up. 


| confusing to our members. 


“Our system seems mixed and con- 
fused with other 4-H programs. These 
other programs are not in accordance 
with our official setup, and therefore are 
So confus- 
ing, that the average rabbit breeder will 
take no active part in a 4-H program. 
This program needs revising and to be 


set up so that we can all understand it 
and help these young people; and the 
nearer the setup is to our official show 


rules, the better understood and the 
more help we can be.” 


Seek Association Support 

Washington State has not been alone 
with its expanding 4-H rabbit club pro- 
gram and especially the showing of 4-H 
rabbits at fairs. We soon realized that 
if we were to do effective work in the 
4-H rabbit club program we must have 
the help and support of our State Rabbit 
Breeders’ association, our local associa- 
tions, licensed judges, licensed registrars, 
and breeders. 

At this point we went to the officers of 
our State Rabbit Breeders’ association 
and asked them to help us work out the 
premium list for our State 4-H fair, as 
well as the details of how the rabbits 
should be judged and award payments 
made. The reason for asking for help, 
especially on the latter points, was due 
to the policy of all premiums being paid 
on the Danish award system of blue, red, 
and white premiums. 


Follow Standard Rules 


According to the rules of the American 
Rabbit and Cavy Breeders’ association, 
licensed judges must follow the rules and 
regulations for the judging of shows as 
set up by the parent organization. When 
you examine their rules and regulations 
very carefully as well as the standards 


Cc 
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Avoid Profit-Stealing Coccidiosis 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 


Proved best for both prevention and 
control of outbreaks 


A recent experiment station study* proves again that 
SULFAQUINOXALINE at economical levels in feeds 
successfully combats coccidiosis losses: Birds not 
fed SQ—8.3 per cent mortality; birds fed SQ—no 
mortality. 
Commercial experience with millions of birds shows, 
in general, that mortality may run as high as 20 per 
cent in flocks without protection, but is only 2 per 
cent or less in flocks protected by Sulfaquinoxaline. 
Here's why: 
e SQ combats all five of the most damaging 
species of chicken coccidia. 
e SQ permits development of immunity to 
coccidiosis. 
@ SQ protects best when needed most—under 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited-Montreal 


warm, moist conditions. 


@ SQ has no adverse effect on fertility, hatchability, 
or egg production. 


e Consistent performance: With SQ, coccidiosis 
has ceased to be a problem in more than 160 
successive flocks raised on the same farm over 
a period of five years. 


Your feed or remedy dealer has Sulfaquinoxaline in 
the form of feed mixtures, premixes, solutions, 
tablets, or soluble powders. 

*Bressler, G. O. and Gordeuk, S., Jr., Poultry Science §0:509, 1951 
SEND FOR FREE NEW FOLDERS—I Illustrated folders give 


practical information on how to use Sulfaquinoxaline for 
chickens. Mail coupon today. 


MERCK & CO., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, Dept. 7-8 


Please send free folder: How to Stop Large Losses from Coccidiosis. 
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Here’s Help for Your 


POULTRY PROJECTS 


every month of the year! 


© Timely Tips 


© Questions and 
Answers 


© Poultry Building 
Plans 


© Market News 
® Farm Engineering 
® Washington Bulletin 


© Poultry News 


You will find every issue of Poultry Tribune carries 
information you can use for poultry projects as well 
as a supplement to your regular classroom work. 


The outstanding poultry farmers across the country 
rely on America’s Leading Specialized Farm Maga- 
zine for specific poultry information, whether experts 
or beginners. 


You'll want to recommend Poultry Tribune to your 
farmers and older farm youth .. . to help them make 
more money from poultry. Complete information for 
the poultry raiser—covering all phases, from breeding 
to marketing, is yours for the price of the low sub- 
scription rate listed below. Act now! 
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for each breed, you can quickly see that 
there is a lot of merit to this system. 
The next step is to have the system fit 
your award payment program for your 
particular fair. How can this be done 
with a minimum of effort? 

In the state of Washington we have 
been very successful with the following 
simple program as far as the 4-H rabbit 
judging at fairs is concerned 

1. Set up the premium list so that it 
conforms with the standards as set by 
the American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders’ 
association. 

2. Have a licensed judge or licensed 
registrar judge the classes just as they 
would an adult show. This means hold- 
ing very rigidly to all standard disquali- 
fications and having them eliminated 
from the show table when found 

3. Have the person who is judging 
place each animal according to the rules 
for that class as set up by the American. 

4. Have the clerk who is working with 
the judge take the notes as to the reasons 
for the judge’s placing for all of the 
animals in the class. 

5. After the class has been placed ac- 
cording to the standards the clerk then 


| asks the judge or his assistant if he 


would be kind enough to advise as to 


| what animals are worthy of blue, red, or 


white payments. 


Discourage Cross Bred Rabbits 


The above is a simple program, yet a 


| very effective one from the standpoint 


of the 4-H rabbit club program in the 
state of Washington. True, someone 
might raise the question, what do you 
do with cross bred animals? We have to 
admit that we are not encouraging the 
reproduction of cross breds or non- 


| descript animals with this type of a pro- 
| gram. Records will show that it costs 


just as much, if not more to produce a 
scrub animal as a good one 


Teach Animal Quality 


With this type of a program we are 
able to teach our 4-H club members the 


| importance of standard disqualifications 
and to demonstrate to them the quality 


of their animal when compared with 
other animals in the same class. The 
taking of the notes and the returning of 
these notes to the club member gives 
them the good and bad points about each 


| of their animals. 


This program also eliminates the pay- 


| ment of blue award money to any animal 
| that does not deserve it. Similarly it 
eliminates the payment to any animal 


that is not worthy of a premium 
Anything that we can do to improve 


| our working relationships and at the 


same time encourage our 4-H club mem- 
bers, will be of a help to everyone. A 
little time at the conference table to dis- 
cuss our mutual problems will usually 
result in a workable answer.—End 
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XASBOOOOL: 


This Educational Insert Sponsored by 


J. |. CASE COMPANY 


Educational Division 


Racine, Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION :—Farmers are beginning to realize Would you rather have your cows graze on succulent grass pasture 


(above) or on bare, weedy pasture (below)? Returns from good 
the advantages of a high producing pasture. But, many pasture far surpass the cost of getting nutritious forage. Pastures 


of them admit their permanent pastures are in poor are still a sadly neglected farm crop. 
condition. They produce sufficient pasture only a short 
period of the year. Farmers are beginning to ask: 
“How can I improve them?” 

Two general procedures can be followed: 

1. The existing sod can be destroyed and new 
grasses and legumes established. 

2. The sod may be broken up and legumes seeded, 
permitting the old grass to return. 


OBJECTIVES OF RENOVATION :—Here are the 
points that a farmer should attempt to achieve through 
a good pasture renovation program. 

1. Increase yields and provide nutritious forage. 

2. Select a mixture of plants that will grow actively 
over a long period of grazing. 

3. Encourage the growth of desirable grasses and 


Additional copies of this insert may be had without charge by writing to Educational Division, J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wis 
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legumes while crowding out weeds and inferior plants. 

4. Maintain a high protein content with fertilizer 
and legumes. 

5. Maintain a desirable mixture of grasses and 
legumes to reduce bloat and provide high protein feed. 

6. Graze heavily enough to prevent seed production 
and to increase vegetative growth. 

These objectives are general. For specific recom- 
mendations concerning pasture seed mixtures, manage- 
ment, and other problems, follow the instructions of 
your state agricultural college. 


PREPARATION OF LAND:—In pasture renovation, 
Legumes need li the first step in every case is to determine the fertility 
needs of the soil. This is important. It should not be 
overlooked or slighted. Follow these steps. 

1. Collect soil samples and have them carefully 
tested to determine just what plant food nutrients are 
needed. Since the new pasture will contain one or 
more legumes, it may be necessary to apply agricultural 
limestone to correct the soil acidity. The amount of 
lime required will vary with the soil test results and 
the particular region. 

2. If lime or heavy amounts of commercial fertilizer 
are to be applied, do it before breaking up the old sod. 

The next job is to prepare a firm seedbed. This can 
be accomplished in different ways and with different 

In some cases it is important to kill the existing 
‘ vegetation; in others it is necessary only to delay the 
growth of grass until the new seeding gets started. 

Several methods can be used to tear up old sod. 

1. Disking. If this method is to be used, the brush- 
land disk is the superior machine. It can be used to 
entirely destroy the old sod or only sufficiently to delay 
the growth of the old grass until the legumes are 
established. 

2. Plowing. If the grass is to be killed, a moldboard 
plow working 2 to 3 inches deep will do the job. This 
will kill the old sod and provide a deep seedbed. 

NOTE: Late summer or early fall breaking of old 
sod provides a more effective kill and a better spring 
seedbed. 

3. Spring tooth tilling. Various types of spring 
tooth implements are available for pasture renovation 
work. This class of implement is not usually very 
effective in destroying old sod but it can be used to 
advantage in (1) working old grass sod for legume 
seeding and, (2) for working ground previously broken 
with a heavy duty disk or moldboard plow. The spring 
tooth machine shakes the soil from the old grass roots 
and smoothes the seedbed. 

4. Other machines. For a finished seedbed, other 
machines such as a standard disk harrow, spike tooth 
harrow, and roller packer may be needed. It is espe- 
cially important to have a firm seedbed for pasture 


In all cases, strict soil conservation practices should 
follow ed on land that is subject to erosion. Perform 

A field tiller further working the sod to destroy old growth. all tillage and seeding operations on the contour if at 
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all practicable. Always work around the hill—never 
up axd down. It’s much easier to hold the soil in place 
by being careful than getting it back on the hill after 
being washed to the lowlands! Contour operations also 
save tractor power and fuel. 


WHEN TO SEED:—lIn some parts of the country, 
spring seeding is best. In other parts, late summer 
seeding is recommended. 

Our main objective to keep in mind when seeding is: 
Early spring grazing—summer grazing—late fall 
grazing—and plenty of it! 

Again, follow the recommendations of your state 
agricultural college. 


WHAT TO SEED:—When selecting a pasture mix- 
ture, keep these desirable characteristics in mind. 

1. Early spring growth. 

2. Late fall growth. 
3. Plants that thrive during the hot summer. 

4. Resistance to cold weather in regions where 
winter kill is likely to take place. 

5. Inoculated legume seed. 


HOW TO SEED :—Two methods can be used to seed 
the pasture. The one to use will depend upon the type 
of grass mixture used and other local conditions. 

1. Drilling. This is a common procedure and can 
be done best with a 3-in-1 drill. The legume and grass 
seed (with or without nurse crop) and the fertilizer 
are drilled in one operation. 

When a 3-in-1 drill is used it is possible to sow the 
legume and grass seed separately. When the seed is 
mixed, the heavier legume seeds will tend to settle and 
drill out first, resulting in an uneven stand. Use the 
drill openers to place fertilizer deep into the soil. Drill 
the seed onto the soil surface and use roller packer for 
covering. This procedure assures better germination. 

2. Broadcast seeding. Success can be obtained with 
this method of seeding if the grasses and legumes are 
sown separately. Sometimes a combination of drilling 
and broadcasting is used. Grass seeds are drilled and 
the finer legume seeds broadcast. Grass seed, if sown 
shallow, can be mixed with the nurse crop (oats or 
barley, etc.) and the fertilizer. 

“Starter” fertilizing at the time of seeding is usually 
recommended. 

One fundamental practice in pasture grass and 
legume seeding is light covering. In most cases, best 
results are gained by scattering the seeds on the soil 
and then following up with a roller packer to firm the 
soil and imbed the seed. 


PASTURE MANAGEMENT :—It is best to have two 
or more separate pastures to permit rotation of the 
grazing. One can then be grazed heavily while the 
grass is at its peak of feeding value. In the meantime, 
the other is recovering from previous grazing. One 


Pasture grazed unevenly should be clipped with mower, 
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CASE 
It is necessary to properly inoculate all legume seed. 
Fertilizer can be spread at seeding time by using a drill. ; 
Surface seeding is best. Firm the soil both before and after seeding. 
Wisk 
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These general pasture charts show various kinds of pasture crops 
and seasons of highest production. 


pasture mixture can provide early spring feeding — 
another, or others, sown for summer grazing. The 
following therefore is suggested: 
1. Plan 
pasture at 


a system of grazing rotation to have good 
all times. 
Refer to your pasture calendar and determine 
the months you can have good grazing in each pasture. 
5. Plan to graze heavily until all the grass is cropped 
to a safe limit (stubble 3 inches or more in height), 
then move the animals to another pasture. 
1. Clip pasture with a mower to control weeds and 
prevent seed production of ungrazed pasture plants. 
Following these practices will enable a farmer to 
feed by grazing—the cheapest way to produce meat 
and milk. 
REFERENCES:—These_ references will 
material on pasture renovation, 
Films— (All films are 16 mm., sound, and in color. Each film 


is accompanied by a supply of illustrated take-home booklets 
by the same or similar title.) 


provide additional 


SWEEP 


Yield per acre, ary weight C/bs) 


Various implements used to pre- 
Greater yields are obtained from pare seedbed show good results. 
renovated than from untreated 


pastures, 


“Modern Farm Machines Bring Back the Range” (Great 
Plains and Intermountain Regions.) 

“Pasture Renovation” (Not available until after October 15, 
1952. Applies to Eastern half of the U. S.) 


Classroom Posters— 


“Pasture Renovation” (Available 
Eastern half of the United States.) 

(All of the above films and posters, as well as others, may 
be had without charge from: Educational Division, J. I. 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. Films are loaned, and 
are yours to keep. Ask for special catalog “Visual 
Modern Farming.”’) 


in October. Applies to 


Case 
posters 
Aids to 


Bulletins— 

“Modernizing Pastures,” Iowa State college, Bulletin No. P86 

“Choosing and Sowing Meadow and Pasture Seedings,” 
State university, Bulletin No. 261. 

“Bromegrass and Bromegrass 
Illinois, Bulletin No. 496. 

“Improve Permanent Pasture With Lespedeza, Phosphate, 
Lime, and Supplementary Grazing,” University of Missouri, 
Circular No. 285. 

“Well Managed Pastures,” University of 
No. 241. 

Rooks 

“Combine Grasses, Legumes, and Livestock.” Discussion 
guide from Iowa State Soil Conservation committee, Iowa State 
college, Ames, la, 


Ohio 


Mixtures,” University of 


Minnesota, Bulletin 


“Brushland Harrow,” M series, J. I. 
USDA Yearbook, 1948, “Grass.” 


Case Company manual. 


This should be the final result—a good stand of palatable forage. 


J. I. CASE COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Serving Farmers Since 1842 
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Folks who count on you for authentic infor- 
mation may ask you about parathion, which 
is manufactured by Monsanto under the 
trade name of “Niran.” Briefly, here are 
a few facts about Niran. 


Niran has been proved to be one of the most 
effective insecticides in combating aphids, 
mites, caterpillars, beetles and scales. It has 
been tested thoroughly. It has been proved 
in service in three seasons. Although highly 
toxic, Niran can be used safely when handled 
with proper precautions. 


talk 
parathion 


To provide information that will help you 
answer questions, Monsanto has published 
Technical Bulletin No. O-52, ““Niran,” and 
a folder, “‘Handle Parathion Safely.” Your 
request will bring copies of these ie - 
tions without cost or obligation 
Address MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St, Louis 4, Missouri: 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR INSECT CONTROL 


Nifos* T (Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate, Technical) 
ortho-Dichlorobenzene (Commercial Grade) 
Niran* (Parathion) 
Santobane* (DDT) 

* (para-Dichlorob ) 
PENTAchlorophenol 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SERVING INDUSTRY.. WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Alabama School Owns Forest So . . . 


Vo-Ag Boys Learn Forest Management 


@ VO-AG STUDENTS at Semmes high 
school, Mobile county, Alabama, learn 
forestry management where it can be 
taught best—right in their own 40-acre 
outdoor forestry laboratory. And when 
the kind of situations needed for teach- 
ing cannot be found on this 40 acres, 
instructor and students use other parts 
of the 640-acre forest at Semmes owned 
by the Mobile county schools system. 
Forests cover most of Mobile county; 


Listening to instructions on forest manage- 
ment are vo-ag students of Semmes high 
school. Talking to them is a representative 
of Hollingsworth & Whitney Paper Company, 
while Vo-Ag Teacher E. C. Spivey, standing 
at right, looks on. 


if 


4; » 
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By Cal Roark 


Soil Conservation Service 


less than one-fourth of the land area is 
in farms, and nearly half of the farm- 
lands are wooded. And on top of that, 
because of a practice of setting aside 
every 16th section of land for schools 
many years ago, Mobile county schools 
own 22,500 acres, most of which is in 
forest cover. 

Pines are everywhere. Tall, straight 
pines—longleaf—slash—loblolly. Most of 
the hardwoods are considered weed 
trees and consequently frowned upon. 


So that sort of explains why teaching 
Semmes high school boys how to use and 
care for woodland is so important. 
Principal Lawrence Malone and Vo-Ag 
Teacher E. C. Spivey have a unique and 
interesting plan for seeing that this need 
is met as effectively as possible. 

Here’s about how it works. 

C. H. Watson, school board forester, 
and others interested and qualified in 
forestry, helped the school officials select 
and mark out one 40-acre block of 
woodland near the school on which most 
of the forest conditions of the community 
are represented. This is their outdoor 
laboratory. Semmes high school uses it, 
manages it, and gets all the returns from 
it. 

This 40-acre tract is divided into eight 
5-acre plots. And each year freshmen 
in vocational agriculture study here as 
they do everything that needs doing. 
This allows them to “work” over the 
entire 40 acres in eight years. They 
have just completed one year’s work and 
started on the second 5-acre plot. 


Program Is Working 


But already Malone and Spivey see 
that this scheme is clicking. There are 
problems, to be sure. For example, in 
vacation seasons when the boys aren’t 
available to give the forest needed atten- 
tion, Malone has to turn tree-farmer. 
But he likes it. 

Nowhere have I seen such an abun- 
dance of help on such a school undertak- 
ing. Malone and Spivey welcome and 
appreciate it, though. “I just don’t know 
how we could ever put this thing across 
without these fellows helping us,” Spivey 
told me. 


Agencies Cooperate 


The “fellows” he referred to are em- 
ployees of both private and _ public 
agencies interested in conservation of 
natural resources—soil, water, forests, 
and wildlife. 

Representatives of these organizations 
teach the boys how to do practical, 
scientific forestry in such a manner that 
they can put into practice at home what 
they learn at school. And on top of that 
they visit turpentine stills and paper 
mills to learn what happens to raw prod- 
ucts after they leave the forest. 

Classes in forestry start in October and 
end about May 1. About every subject 
is taught that is important in local 
forestry.—End 
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* in power 
*# in performance 
* in economy 


* As a result of the consent judgment in the recent 
settlement of the Ferguson vs. Ford lawsuit, Fergu- 
son, and omly Ferguson, can now have the famous 
Ferguson System. If you want the advantages of the 
Ferguson System, the Ferguson “30” is the only 
tractor that can give them to you. 


Remember this . . . the Ferguson System is far more 
than 3-point linkage. True, this linkage is a part of 
the Ferguson System that can be seen. But, the 
Ferguson System control center is ‘nside the tractor, 
the very heart of the machine. 


There are other tractors on the market that are 
and will be similar in outward appearance to the 
Ferguson. Don't be fooled by these outward appear- 
ances! A vital and exclusive feature of the Ferguson 
System—the hydraulic pump with Suction Side 
Control—is buried deep within the tractor. 


Your Ferguson Dealer will arrange a “Showdown” 
demonstration of the new and far more powerful 
Ferguson “30” on your farm. He will gladly prove 
to you the advantages of the Ferguson System with 
exclusive Suction Side Control. 


Tis Booker fells the Story 


Important facts about the Ferguson System 

and Suction Side Control are clearly and 

simply explained in this new booklet. Ask ' 
your Ferguson Dealer for a copy of “The eee 
Inside Story of the Ferguson System with 

Exclusive Suction Side Control”. 

Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FERGUSON TRACTOR 
and 63 Ferguson System Implements 


Copyright 1952 by Harry Ferguson, Inc 
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California Farmers Cooperate to . 


Check 
Soil 
Erosion 


By Herb Boddy 


Soil Conservation Service 


@ TIME WAS WHEN the benchlands 
overlooking the rich Salinas Valley 
in Monterey county, California, were a 


pretty poor risk when spring rolled 
around. 
Weather-wise row-croppers the 


valley floor spent a good many sleepless 
nights wondering what was going on in 
the hills and canyons above them. There 
was no telling how much new damage 
the “blow-outs.””. downpours, and silt 
“floods” would do to their fertile cash 
crop land 

Benchland farmers were just as rest- 
less. They speculated on how many new 
gullies the storms would rip through 
their sloping grain lands and pastures. 
For all hands, life was like sitting on a 
powder-keg. 


Salinas Valley folks lived with that 


kind of nightmare for a good many years. 
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(The Cover Story) 


At the extreme right is Warren Hink, Soil 
Conservation Service, who has worked closely 
with these valley farmers in establishing 
good conservation practices. With him are 
Farmers A. L. Roddick, left, and Henry Gui- 
dotti. They are standing near one of the 
field diversion outlets. 


Deep hillside erosion scars were caused by 
runoff from sloping benchlands above. Farm- 
ers have cooperated with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to prevent this from happening 
again. 


But things are different today. Much 
of the coastal foothill front—scene of 
costly runoff forays of yesteryear—are 
quiet, safe, and secure. Nary a crop loss 
can be charged to hillside runoff since 
the last big cloudbursts in °41. It’s all 
due to the strong bulwark of water 
control work laid out on benches and 
uplands by groups of farmers of the 
Mission-Soledad and Gloria soil con- 
servation districts. 

Group action plus lots of sweat and 
planning have made the farmers’ erosion 
program click. All along the runoff 
section farmers are teaming up to save 
their lands the conservation way. 


Build Silt Dams 


The first round has been won in the 
battle with the peak rains. Many water 
control developments, such as silt dams, 
grassed waterways, contour diversion 
ditches, and concrete spillways, are in. 
More are on the way. Each of the water 
control measures has been engineered 


by a Soil Conservation Service tech- 
nician, and each has its own special run- 
off job to do. 

Here’s what one Salinas Valley farmer 
has to say about the water conservation 
work he is sharing in. 

W. M. Sullivan, who raises barley on a 
section of the bench area, used to have 
a lot of gullies. Some of them measured 
10 feet deep and 30 across. Year after 
year he cut good soil from sides of these 
gullies to fill and slope them off—only 
to have the soil wash away the next year. 

But Sullivan figures he said good-bye 
to gullies when he joined with other 
benchland farmers in tackling the runoff 
situation with erosion-stoppers like di- 
version ditches and silt basins. 

Says Sullivan: “We've had such good 
results from our runoff control work, 
other farmers are beginning to iron their 
troubles out by group-action, too. 

“We farmers just can’t get many of 
our larger soil and water conservation 
jobs done by ourselves. But we can lick 
‘em by working together.”—End. 
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PIGS 


This New, Easy Way 


without any change in your management 


the amazing, new growth pellet! 


That's right, just one pellet the size you see above 
does the job for 56 days—from birth right through to 
weaning. Each pellet contains 1000 units of bacitra- 
cin, outstanding antibiotic developed by Commercial 
Solvents Corporation and widely used in many live- 
stock feeds for greaucr weight gains. 


YOU CAN'T BEAT A SOW & Bacigro 
No change in management. No change in feeding 
methods. Just “‘bacinate” once with Bacigro. Bacigro 
pellets provide the growth-stimulating antibiotic, bac- 
itracin, while the baby pigs are thriving on sow’'s milk 
and under her care in the tried and true natural way. 
You can’t beat a sow and Bacigro! 


THE PELLET GOES HERE 


Bacigro is implanted just under the skin behind the 
ear of 2- to 5-day old pigs. One “shot” does it. This 
new, practical, low-cost method of providing antibio- 
tic growth stimulation is called “Bacination’’. Bacigro 
provides bacitracin by slow, direct absorption for 
outstanding extra-pound gains. 


GREATER WEIGHT AT WEANING 


See the difference this fall. Prove it to yourself. Get 
your pigs off to a fast start. Get the full benefits of 
antibiotic during the critical time of highest mortality 
and disease. Get greater weight at weaning—and 
make more uniform hogs in a shorter period of time 
—with Bacigro! 


| 
11.3% WEIGHT GAINS! 


When you put Bacigro to work on your litters, expect 
extra weight increases of over 11%! This sort of gain 
has been consistently proved by work done with pigs, 
raised on pasture, by the University of Arkansas*, by 
CSC’s own experimental farm at Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, and by practical farmers. 


*Station Bulletin, Report Series 34, April, 1952, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 


BUY Bacigro NOW! 


Dont lose out this fall. Don't just grow pigs—Bacigro 
‘em! You make full use of the sow and at the same 
time get essential antibiotic into your pigs. Simple as 
abc, implanting the pellet is quick, easy, and sure with 
the specially-designed Bacinator. Inexpensive—only 
one pellet per pig at a cost of less than 15¢. Bacigro 
and the Bacinator are now available at leading feed 
and drug stores. Get yours now. 


BACINATE FOR GREATER WEANING WEIGHT 


use Bacig FO for extra profits this fall 


105 SOUTH 7TH ST., TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


CSC SERVES THE FARMER with Vitamin and Antibiotic Feed Supplements for Poultry and Livestock... with 


Nitrogen Fertilizer Materials . . 
and Nor'way® Anti-Freeze.. . 


with Insecticide Materials... with Veterinary Products... with PEAK® 
with Paint Ingredients and many others. 


CSC BUYS FROM THE FARMER such commodities essential to CSC's production as corn, wheat, barley, rye, 


soybeans, and milk products. 
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ONE TINY PELLET DOES THE JOB! PE | 


WHEN A FARMER 
KNOWS HOW TO 


GRADE GRAIN 


He Increases 
His Income ... 


Through Higher Yield 
In a grain grading course the Farmer 
learns to test moisture content of his 
grain in the fields and harvest dry fields 
first. 

Through Safer Storage 
Grain grading methods show the Farmer 
how to reduce spoilage by testing 
moisture content, temperature and in- 
festation. 


Through More Profitable 
Marketing 


The Farmer learns how grain is priced. 
He knows how and when to market for 
best prices. 


(Pictures taken in a Spirit Lake, lowa Class) 


|. Boys take samples of 2. Two boys check the 
rain on their home weight per bushel. 
arms. 


Teach Grain Grading 
IN YOUR CLASSES 


Write today for helpful facts telling 


HOW YOU CAN TEACH 
MOISTURE TESTING 


plus a complete list of all the equipment 
you need. 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
758 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Iilinois 


| Please send me your GRAIN GRADING liter- 
| ature with the list of equipment used. 
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FILBERT VALLEYS, 16 mm., color, avail- 
able from Association Films, 35 W. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

The story of the Filbert nut, its planting, 
cultivation, harvesting, and processing in the 
fertile Pacific Northwest regions. 


MEN, METAL AND MACHINES, 16 mm., 
sound, black and white, 35 minutes. 
Available from Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

Behind-the-scenes shots of modern in- 
dustrial production make up this unusual 
movie about a Nickel rolling mill. See the 
highly successful combination of men, metal, 
and machines working together in one 
smooth and well-planned operation. 


TREAT WOOD RIGHT, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 20 minutes, 1952. Produced and 
distributed by Dow Chemical Company, 
Public Relations Department, Midland, 
Mich. 

The purpose of this movie is to stimulate 
more efficient utilization of wood through 
the use of wood preservatives. It will ac- 
quaint farm people with pentachlorophenol, 


a product offering protection against wood- 
destroying insects and micro-organisms 
which cause decay. 

The film follows the production of lumber 
from the cutting of trees to the user, with 
emphasis upon methods of wood preserva- 
tion. Different methods of using this pre- 
servative are shown. It should interest all 
farm people who want to know more about 
the necessity of preserving wood and ways 
to preserve it. 


EIGHT TONS OF CHAMPIONS, 16 mm., 
black and white, 10 minutes, available 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. 

This is the story of the world famous 
champion Clydesdale draft team of Ann- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. 

Many will recall seeing this tandem team 
of horses displayed at the International 
Livestock Exposition and other large fairs. 

The film follows the famous draft team 
through its daily paces from grooming to 
bedding down at night in specially con- 
structed stalls. The film shows a practice 
worked out for the performances that have 
made these horses an outstanding attraction 
at countless fairs and exhibitions. 


Here are the officers of the FFA organization in Missouri for the coming year. Back row, 
extreme left, is James A. Bailey, executive treasurer, Jefferson City, and at the extreme 
right is Carl M. Humphrey, supervisor, vocational agriculture, state of Missouri, adviser. 


Newly elected president is Frank Wilhite, second from the left 


next to him is James Cook, treasurer. 


in the back row, and 


Front row, extreme left is Taylor Hendrickson, 


secretary, and next to him Preston Whitson, reporter. Others are vice presidents from 


| various sections of the state. 
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© Single-speaker Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector answers most requirements 


¢ For larger rooms, difficult acoustical conditions, just add the Multi-Speaker Unit 


HERE’S how you can show your 16mm. sound movies in small or large rooms with 
the same projector. Used alone, the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector with single 
speaker will meet most of your requirements. When you encounter difficult acoustical 
conditions, simply plug in the Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit for a versatile, low-cost, 4- 
speaker system assuring effective sound distribution throughout your entire audience 
>.. without the need for raising volume level above normal. 

The Pageant—projector and speaker—packs into an easy-to-carry Case... sets up 
and threads in seconds. Its brilliant lamp and fine, fast lens put your films on the 
screen with unusual brilliance and corner-to-corner clarity. Its unique “focusing” 
sound system provides clear, authentic tones from all types of 16mm. sound film. And 
the Pageant never requires lubrication! 

The Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, complete with single speaker, lists at 
only $400. The Multi-Speaker Unit, combining three speakers in a second case, 
matching the Pageant in appearance and weighing only 17 Ibs., $92.50. See this out- 
standing projection team at your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer’s—or mail the coupon 
for further information. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send: () booklet, ‘‘Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector’’; 
( complete information on Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


MOTION PICTURES 


eee teach, train, NAME 


a ... Show 16mm. movies almost anywhere 
with this ONE portable projector 


entertain ADDRESS 


CITY. 


(ZONE) 
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ABOVE—This demonstration was conducted in November, 1950. Even 
this late in the season, the water table in this meadow was high 
enough to have free water on the surface. 


RIGHT—A test shot prior to loading the entire area determined that 
15 inches from ground level to the top of the dynamite stick would 
be satisfactory. Sticks were placed at 15-inch intervals all along 
the desired line of the ditch to be blown. Shown is the punch core 
used to drive the punch casing to the desired depth. A band of tape 
on the shaft of the casing marked the depth. The punch core was 
set beside each marker to drive the hole and insert the dynamite. 


Dynamite Digs a 


Drainage Ditch 


By Guy 0. Woodward 


Irrigation Specialist University of Wyoming 


and Jack F. Schinagl 


@ THERE'S AN EASY, cheap way of digging a drainage 
ditch. Dynamite and know-how are the “shovels.” 
To prove the ease and economy of such a procedure, 
W. McNab Miller, assistant agricultural engineer, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, college of agriculture, provided the know- 
ABOVE—The core, which is inserted in the casing how in a demonstration on the Tom Kelly ranch near Pine 
and used to drive it to the desired depth, is being 
held in the foreground. After removing the core, a 
stick of dynamite is dropped into the casing as shown 
in the photograph. A wooden stick is used to hold 
the dynamite in position while the metal casing is 
being withdrawn. Neither the core nor a metal rod 
should be used to position the dynamite, since a 
spark may set off the charge. 


RIGHT—This photograph shows the meadow as it 
appeared just before the ditch was blown. The stakes 
indicate the line of the ditch. 
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“Look what | just dig. 


50 acres of swampy land reclaimed for $8 an acre 


Farmex® Ditching Dynamite was used to dig 4000 feet of ditch and reclaim 
a 50 acres of low-lying land on the farm of M. G. Alvis near Princeton, W. Va. 


Farmex was chosen as the most economical “tool” for the job which was 


i completed for $400. 


With costs for labor and equipment skyrocketing this is the time for you to 
re-evaluate the opportunities for economy offered by Farmex Dynamite on 
ditching and drainage operations. 


Every day more farmers are turning to the Farmex “Farmhand”’ for help in 
straightening out crooked streams . . . blasting stumps or rocks . . ., digging 
drainage ditches . .. and making farm ponds. When you use Farmex you cut 
manpower requirements and Farmex can be used easily in places where heavy 
equipment cannot go. 

For full information on ditching and pasture ponds, send for the free booklet, 
“Ditching and Water Control with Explosives.” 


ATLAS EXPLOSIVES 


“Everything fe lasting” 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY * WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in principal cities 
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mR. E. B. LEWIS of Grenada, 
Mississippi installed some 500 
Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 

Posts on his farm back in 1919. About 
85°%, of them are still in service though 
many have been moved a number of 
times. 

Many of these Koppers Posts have 
been regularly exposed to grass fires be- 
cause certain sections of land are burned 
off every year. There is no sign of re- 
placements required due to fire damage. 

Just figure what service like that can 
mean to you. You save money, and you 
save all the time and work you'd waste 
in frequent fence rebuilding jobs. 

Only strong, sound wood is used for 


Koppers Posts. Creosote is forced deep 
into the wood under pressure, giving 
lasting, all-over protection against rot 
and termites. 

You can recommend Koppers Pres- 
sure-Creosoted Posts with complete 
confidence. They are treated to average 
30 years’ service. For more information, 
or to learn where they are sold in your 
area, please write to us. 


KOPPERS 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ARE THE ANSWER 


@ Rilco laminated wood rafters make the sturdy wind 
resistant framing for this modern, attractive barn. They 
are delivered cut to exact lengths, drilled for hardware 
. ready for rapid easy assembly 
Engineered connectors furnished assure extra strength, 
rigidity. Interior mow space is 100% usable because 
Rilco clear-span construction requires no posts or braces. 


Rilco bern cater are factory fabricated from finish 
grade, kiln dried Douglas Fir permanently bonded 
with waterproof resorcinol give. 


RILC 


ONLY GENUINE RILCO RAFTERS 
BEAR THIS TRADEMARK YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF A 
ENGINEERED PRO 


Town 


MACHINE SHEDS 
BARNS 


Rilco Barns can be built in various widths and in 
any length. Available in several standard shapes to 
provide hay storage capacity. 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


2509 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


RILCO Rafters 


MAIL COUPON NOW -—————-—4 


I am interested in building. Please tell me how Rilco 
Rafters can be used in: 


POULTRY HOUSES 
LU GRAIN STORAGE BUILDINGS 


2 
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Only one hole was primed, because the con- 
cussion from the explosion of the one stick 
set off the next, and so on down the entire 
length of the line. 


Biuffs, Wyo. George Danielson and John 
Drury, Soil Conservation Service, Pine 
Bluffs, assisted him. The demonstration 
took place in the late fall, 1950. 

When they had completed this phe- 
nomenal procedure, they had a ditch 
eight feet wide at the top, two feet wide 
at the bottom, and three and one-half 
feet deep. Each stick of dynamite moved 
about four-fifths of a cubic yard of earth. 
Each case of dynamite cost 18 dollars. 
Each cubic yard of earth was moved for 
22 cents. 

Comparing this cost with the 1949 
average of 43 to 50 cents per cubic yard 
that commercial excavators charged for 
excavating in concrete dam and highway 
construction, farmers and ranchers can 
well afford to consider dynamiting as a 
“ditch digger.”—End 


Laramie County Agricultural Agent Wilbur 
Brettell and Assistant Agent Max Wall, 
Cheyenne, inspect the ditch about one-half 
hour after it was formed by dynamiting. Ob- 
serve how the sod was peeled back by the 
explosion to form a well of dirt above the 
ground level. This ditch is eight feet wide 
at the top, about three and one-half feet deep, 
and two feet wide at the bottom. 
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These Are Free! 


In every issue of Better Farming 
Methods, hundreds of helpful book- 
lets are cataloged from outstanding 
companies and associations catering 
to the agricultural field. 

Hundreds of thousands of these 
booklets are mailed each year by 
these companies to agricultural 
leaders who have requested them 
through this Helpful Booklet depart- 
ment of Better Farming Methods. 
These leaders have found that much 
of this material, educational in na- 
ture, has helped them in their work 
of training and advising young and 
adult farmers. 

If you have not already done so, 
acquaint yourself with this section 
of the gazine this th. You will 
find that the material received will 
be of valuable help to you. 

These helpful booklets are free of 
charge. Merely indicate those you 
want, tear out these sheets, and send 
them to the Service Department, Bet- 
ter Farming Methods, Sandstone 
Building, Mount Morris, Ill. 

The Helpful Booklet department 
in this issue begins on page 51. 


The Universal Milking Machine Division, Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., has designed a new short 
tube and long tube milking machine. It has 
a lid that prevents any possibility of moisture 
condensation from the air lines getting into 
the milk. Information concerning this ma- 
chine can be obtained from the company. 


* 


Test Antibiotics On Plants 


Antibiotics, the miracle drugs used so 
successfully in treatment of contagious 
disease germs in humans, may soon be 
helping farmers raise better crops. 

Experiments at the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station are being set up to 
test the effectiveness of these drugs in 
treating plant disease and insect pests. 
Streptomycin and terramycin, now fa- 
miliar to the public, are being supple- 
mented by other antibiotics such as 
rimocidin, thiolution, and polymyxin. 

Work already has been done in the 
treatment of fire blight in apple and 
pear trees although no final conclusions 
have been reached for commercial rec- 
ommendations. Streptomycin prevented 
halo blight in beans, applied to the seed. 


POWER 


10 Fit THE 


% 


yes’ 


= 10 FIT THE: 


Single-cylinder 
3 to 6 hp. models. 


Single-cylinder 
6 to 9 hp. models. 


2-cylinder 


V-type 4-cylinder 
7 to 13 hp. models. 


15 to 30 hp. models. 


PoweR2 POWERED FARM- 
jos = MOR Crop Dryer 


Crops like corn, peanuts, rice, oats, soybeans, 
hay, grass seed and many others . . . all are 
dehydrated by the Farm-Mor Crop Dryer, built 
by Southwest Industrial Heating Engineers 
and p d by a Wi Heavy-Duty Air- 
Cooled Engine. 


And in offering your professional guidance to 
the people you serve — your power choice 
should match the confidence yout have in the 
power equip t you 

Engines offer you that confidence through 
well-engineered, soundly-designed features. 
For example, you have freedom from bearing 
failure, due to tapered roller beariags at both 
ends of the crankshaft, absorbing all thrusts. 
You get fool-proof air-cooling in any climate. 
And an easily-serviced OUTSIDE magneto 
with impulse coupling means fastest any- 
weather starts and steady running, always. 


Wisconsin Engines provide | 
at usable speeds — i ie for equip 
that really has to go to nul Write for de- 
tailed specifications covering all 4-cycle single- 
cylinder, 2-cylinder and V-type 4-cylinder 
models, 3 to 30 hp. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


APPROVED BOOKS 


SUCCESSFUL BROILER GROWING. By Hoff- 


mann and Gwin. New revised edition has 256 | 
pages, well illustrated and indexed. This book | 


has answers to hundreds of questions which 
broiler growers ask. Broiler growing is a highly 
specialized business, and experienced growers, 


as well as beginners, need to have the latest | 
Price $3.50 


and most complete information. 


POULTRY BREEDING APPLIED. By Hays 
and Klein. Published by Poultry Tribune. 


Revised in 1951. In this book the principles of | 


genetics and how they apply to poultry breed- 
ing are explained in language you can under- 
stand. 190 pages. Price $3.50 


POULTRY RECORD BOOK. A complete and | 


simplified bookkeeping system. Contains rec- 
ord sheets for a whole year. gy fully 
explained, you can’t go wrong. Pages for in- 
ventory, eggs sold, used at home, — and 
brooding records. rice 50c 
Send Cash With Order. No Billing. No C.0.D. 
Money Refunded W Books are not satisfactory 


BETTER FARMING METHODS Mt Morris, Ill. 


A 7012-Y3-1 


| | BOSTROM ‘IMPROVED 
LEVEL 


The Bos- 


Durable trom is 
used and en- 
© Terracing, dorsed b 

Ditching, Irrigat- Schools, Extem. 
ing, — sion Service & 
Individual 
s, Turn- Landowners 

ing Angles / every. 


where. 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
Level. All Levels are sold 

ti or money 
ol WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 


Stonewall St., S. W, ATLANTA, GA. 
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AS H for YOU 


RAISE 


BROILERS 
SUCCESSFULLY 


guecessFul BROWER 
: GROWING 


256 

liberally illustrated 
NEW BOOK shows you 
how to make MONEY 
growing chickens for meat 
Here is your chance to get into the big 
new $500,000,000 broiler industry . . . grow 
chickens for meat. This new revised edition 
by Dr. Edmund Hoffman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Poultry Husbandry, University of 
Georgia, and Dr. James M. Gwin, Director 
of Agricultural Extension at University of 
Maryland, answers your questions about 
broilers. 
Facts that mean cash in your pocket are 
included, covering breed selection, capital 
required, growth rate, feed, batteries, dis- 
ease control . . . in addition to hundreds 
of other important points you need to know 
about broiler production. 


ORDER your copy now! 


BETTER FARMING METHODS, Box bg-3 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Rush me a copy of Successful Broiler Growing, 
revised edition. 


$3.50 enclosed. Send postage prepaid. 
Name 
Address 


Town and State 


1952 


| 
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HONOR CONTRIBUTORS TO 4-H— 
| Twenty-five persons who have made out- 
standing contributions to the develop- 
ment of 4-H Club work were honored at 
the 22nd National 4-H Club camp. They 
| included eight designated as “friends of 
4-H Club Work,” 11 retired national and 
assistant state 4-H Club leaders who 
have served 25 years or more, and six 
active state leaders and assistants. They 
were cited by M. L. Wilson, director of 
| the extension service of the U. S. Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture, during a general 
assembly of the camp. 

The eight persons cited as friend of 
| 4-H work are A. E. Bowman, Laramie, 
| Wyo.; W. H. Conway and Russell L 
| Thackrey, both of Washington, D. C.; 
| Everett Mitchell, Robert V. Mullen, and 
| L. E. Troeger, all of Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
| M. Elmina White, Spokane, Wash.; and 
| Mrs. Henry Williams, Grosse Point 

Farms, Mich. 

Bowman is a pioneer extension serv- 

| ice worker, a retired director of exten- 
sion in his state. He played a leading role 
in establishing extension work including 
| the 4-H Club program in Puerto Rico. 
| Conway is a retired assistant director 
| of the USDA extension service, and a 
former vice-chairman and member of 

the board of trustees of the National 4-H 
| Club Foundation. 

Mullen, who is associated with the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation, was cited for 
having aided thousands of 4-H members 

| to begin productive projects in agricul- 
ture and home economics and for having 
been influential in aiding young people 
to go to college. 

| Troeger is with the National Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Club Work and 
is editor of the National 4-H Club News. 

|The scope of his publication extends 

| from local to international 4-H news. 

Thackrey is secretary-treasurer of the 
Association of Land-Grant colleges and 
universities. He served as executive sec- 

| retary-treasurer of the National 4-H 

Club Foundation from its beginning until 

last year. 

Mitchell, whose long association with 

| the National Farm and Home Hour radio 
program has made him known to millions 
of rural American families, is director of 
| agriculture of the National Broadcasting 

Company. He is chairman of the Builders 

Council of the National 4-H Club Foun- 
| dation, and has visited International 
| Farm Youth Exchange delegates in coun- 

tries around the world. 
| Miss White is retired assistant state 
| director of extension, Washington State 


college. She is a former county 4-H Club 
agent and state 4-H Club leader and was 
active for a number of year on the ex- 
tension subcommittee on 4-H Club work 
of the Land-Grant College committee on 
extension organization and policy. 

Mrs. Henry Williams is past president 
of the Woman's National Farm and Gar- 
den Association, which annually makes 
available many thousands of dollars in 
scholarships and fellowships to outstand- 
ing 4-H Club members. 

The 11 retired national and assistant 
state 4-H Club leaders honored for hav- 
ing served 25 years or more are Helen J. 
Cowgill, Corvallis, Ore.; Jessie Greene, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Jane Hinote, Columbia, 
Mo.; Hulda Horst Protsman, Vevay, Ind. 
(former assistant state 4-H Club leader 
in Ohio); W. G. Lehmann and E. H. 
Shinn, both of Washington, D. C., and 
both formerly on the 4-H Club staff of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
J. A. Lennox, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mary L. 
Sanborn, Durham, N. H.; F. M. Shanklin, 
West Lafayette, Ind.; Elsie Trabue, 
Storrs, Conn.; and R. A. Turner, Evart, 
Mich. (former 4-H field agent, USDA). 

Gold keys were presented to six active 
state and assistant state club leaders who 
have served 25 years or more. They are 
Martha Leighton, New York; Mary Elsie 
Border and Harold Johnson, both of 
Kansas; Eva Kinsey, Ohio; Kenneth 
Ousterhout, Michigan; and O. H. Phillips, 
North Carolina. 


4-H’ERS RECEIVE FELLOWSHIPS— 
Two former 4-H Club members, now 
county extension agents, were named by 
the extension service of the Department 
of Agriculture to receive $1,500 fellow- 
ships for study here during the 1952-53 
college year. They are Miss Rhonwya 
Lowry, Adel, Ga., and William J. Kim- 
ball, Madison, Wis. The announcement 
was made during the 22nd National 4-H 
Club camp. 

Two 4-H fellowships are given co- 
operatively each year by the extension 
service and the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls 4-H Club Work in Chi- 
cago. Training is under the direction of 
the extension service. Fellows have ac- 
cess to USDA research bureaus, and the 
facilities of other departments of the 
federal government, and have an oppor- 
tunity to take graduate courses. They 
are required to devote about 50 percent 
of their time to study of Department of 
Agriculture activities, 20 percent to aca- 
demic studies, and 30 percent to a spe- 
cific research problem in 4-H Club work. 
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Better Farming Livestock Guide 


New Insect Vaporizer 

A new vaporizing unit—the Mortron 
vaporizer which for about four cents a 
day provides complete protection from 
flies, mosquitoes, moths, ants, roaches, 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP ARE 
DUAL PURPOSE 


Corriedale fleeces 
are excelled by 
none. Corriedale 


fat lambs top the 
market. These two 
mMannual crops spell 


“MORE PROFIT” 
For free booklet, write: 
ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 


ASSOCIATION 
108 Parkhill Ave. Columbia, Missouri 


nder average f: 
conditions, fuking horthorns 


will give more profit because thi 
convert home-grown feeds an 


terfat_ mos 
Shorthorn holds high 
butterfat record in world — also 


heir TW AY barga! 

ing va value plus qreaser, saleability of 
ves means greater farm security 


Get FREE facts or subscribe to 
a — Journal. 6 months, $1. 
$2. 33 yra., $5. 
MERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
BF-5, 313 So. Ave 


+» Spring’ 


“Profits plus 
with Durocs’”’ 


A 28-page booklet in 2 colors. Tells 
why Durocs are good projects, how to 
register them, ear marking system, 
and about junior membership—Write 
for copy today. 


“Selecting Swine”’ Strip Film 


35mm strip film showing points to 
watch in selecting swine breeding 
stock . . . comparative pictures with 
explanations. Available in both sin- 
gle and double frame strips at $.56 
and $.84. Write to— 


United Duroc Record Ass’n 
Duroc Bidg. Room 61 Peoria 3, Illinois 


and hundreds of other pests, is now be- 
ing marketed. 


The unit, which comes in black or 
ivory colored plastic, utilizes Mortrane, 
a comparatively new insecticide that is 


, safe, colorless, and odorless and yet is 


four times as powerful as DDT. The 
Mortrane comes in small bags of crystals 
that are vaporized by electric current in 
the small seven-ounce oval-shaped va- 
porizing unit. 


Pictured here is the new vaporizer utilizing 
Mortrane crystals. Complete information con- 


| cerning it can be obtained by writing to 


the Exterminator Corporation of America, 
15 South 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 


Antibiotic Combination Helps 
Check Poultry Diseases 


Two antibiotics, penicillin and dihy- 
drostreptomycin, have been combined in 


| a pellet for implantation in fowl to check 


many poultry diseases, it was announced 
today by Wyeth, Inc. The new antibiotic 
combination, known as Strepels, has al- 
ready successfully treated sinusitis in 
turkeys. 


According to Dr. R. A. Huebner, di- 
rector of Wyeth Veterinary Research, 
the new antibiotic combination provides 
a convenient method of administering 
repository penicillin and dihydrostrepto- 


mycin to fowl. When the pellet is admin- | 


istered the antibiotics exert their well 
known effects against susceptible bac- 


| 


teria. When these bacteria are present 
as secondary invaders in the virus infec- 
tions, the use of Strepels in these dis- 
eases may be particularly effective, he 
said. 


7 BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA © HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 


THE ALL-AMERICAN BREED 


Farmers select Columbia Sheep 
for Size—Contormation—Qual- 
ity. The lamb and the fleece are 
unexcelled in value 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P.O. Bex 315 Legan, Utah 


Helpful Booklets Section 
Begins on Page 51 
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For Teaching Farm Shop 


By T. J. Wakeman 


Teacher-Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ ONE FIELD of organization that 

many of us have neglected is the 
selection and organization of the farm 
shop teacher’s supplies and aids. We 
leave out or put off timely jobs because 
we lack adequate supplies or teaching 
aids when we need them. Then some- 


Selecting and Organizing Supplies 


times we have the above materials, but 
cannot find them. That is almost as 
serious as not having them at all. 

What constitutes teaching supplies and 
teaching aids? It is the extra in sup- 
plies that the students do not have access 
to. 

In the tool fitting section, it may be 
your yearly supply of lump pumice stone, 
clear goggles. and goggle parts. One 
lump of pumice stone would be found 
in the tool fitting section of the shop; 
one set of clear goggles would be found 
at each grinder, but the extras as pre- 


viously stated would be located in the 
teacher’s supply cabinet. 


In the teaching aids section of cabinet, 
under tool fitting, we would store cor- 
rectly sharpened hatchets, chisels, and 
other appropriate teaching aids. 


Store Extra Supplies 

In the painting and glazing section, the 
extra supply of glazier points, masking 
tape, wire brushes, and the like, woud 
be stored. 

In the farm and home plumbing sec- 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
EDUC. & AG. ENGR. DEPTS. 

TEACHER'S SUPPUES & TEACHING AIDS CABINET 
FARM SHOP MAY 1952 
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they make good grain bins, with 
MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD 


Surplus grain? Any farmer with an old, 
weatherbeaten corn crib or utility build- 
ing can have extra storage space, easily 
and quickly. All it takes is Masonite 4" 
Tempered Presdwood® and a little time. 

This strong, smooth panel material 
offers a tight, dry barrier to moisture 
and rodents. Won’t split, splinter or 
crack. Lasts indefinitely. 

Tempered Presdwood does scores of 
farm jobs, quicker and better. Builds 
new buildings, strengthens old ones. 


Want a sample? Just mail the coupon. 


Donal for better 
Frame must be straig 
Drive na toe into —sold by local building materials dealers everywhere 


nail between panels; 
MASONITE? 
Dept. BFM-8, Box 777, Chicago 90, I 

Presdwood provides a 


“Masonite” signifies that Masonite Corporation ts the source of the product 


hard, smooth grai m Please send me a free sample of Masonite Tempered Presdwood and literature about Masonite 
surface. E Presdwood Products on the farm. 
gees 
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Groom Show and Sale Animals 


ELECTRIC GROOMING 
"BRUSH 


This new, all purpose rotary grooming 
brush will thoroughly clean—while mas- 
saging—coats of dairy cattle whether it’s 
the milking herd or those being fitted for 
shows and sales. Gives that desirable 
BLOOM to their coats by bringing out nat- 
ural oils of the skin. Strong Nylon bristles 
efficiently remove loose hair, embedded 
dust, dirt, etc. and insure long usefulness. 

Also used on horses, beef cattle and other 
farm animals in their daily care and in fit- 
ting for shows and sales. A handy, useful 
machine on most farms. 

Handy curry comb built into brush guard 
makes brush complete cleaning instrument. 
For 110-120 volts AC-DC. Complete unit 
has air-cooled, ball-bearing motor. Groom- 
ing brush head also available as an attach- 
ment for Sunbeam Stewart Clipmaster or 
Shearmaster. Write for information on 
Sunbeam Stewart clipping equipment. 


CORPORATION 


Dept. 10, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, ill. 


For Pasture, Orchard! 
or Crop Irrigation 


nsist on 


Inrigation Pumping 
UNITS 


Because Hale Irrigation Pumping Units give 
you the right Pressures and Volumes and 
stand up under continuous duty. 


Write for detailed Information. State 


— of Acres and Source of Water Avail- 
able. 


Irrigation Division 
E PUMP . 
HALE 
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tion we would have an extra supply of 
oakum, lead, taps and dies, faucet tools, 
pipe cutter parts, an assortment of rub- 
ber washers, and others. Under teaching 
aids there could be specimens of well- 
threaded pipe, charts, etc. 

The advantages of having the supplies 
and teaching aids well organized in a 
cabinet should be helpful to us in the 
following ways: 

1. We would be buying most of our 
supplies at one time, eliminating a multi- 
tude of useless trips to the store by our 
students as well as ourselves. 

2. It would encourage us to teach jobs 
when they are needed. 

3. It would give us a greater sense of 
security in planning and teaching. 

4. It would save us time in searching 
for supplies. 

5. More teaching aids will be collected 
and used due to the convenience of the 
system, all resulting in a broader offering 
of teaching content and efficiency. The 
| time many of us use for searching 
through boxes, drawers, and packages, 
| and going down town for supplies can 
be used more profitably for teaching. 


Consider These Points 


| In selecting and organizing the farm 
| mechanics teacher’s supplies and teach- 
| ing aids, we should consider these sug- 
gestions: 
| 1. The shop teaching sections and edu- 
| cational areas to cover our farm me- 
| chanics needs are practically the same 
| everywhere. However, the jobs under 
| each section may not be the same. The 
shop sections and educational areas are 
as follows: Tool fitting, woodwork, 
painting and glazing, farm blacksmithing, 
cold metal, soldering and sheet metal, 
acetylene welding, arc welding, leather 
| and rope work, farm masonry, farm and 
| home plumbing, farm _ electrification, 
tractor maintenance, and power equip- 
| ment. 
| Should there be more sections and 
educational areas, you could enlarge the 
| cabinet and add as much as you need. 
However, the cabinet shown is the 
smallest advisable. 
2. The materials we need for each sec- 
tion will vary as our course content 
| varies. The materials included are uni- 
| versally used and should be the mini- 
| mum. The materials should be bought 
| before school opens and stored until you 
| can make a cabinet. 


Label All Materials 


A systematic method of storing and 
labelling the materials is important. 

3. A plan similar to the one shown 
here has been found very practical. 

It is necessary to number each sec- 
tion on the grooved upright, starting at 
the top with compartment one and num- 
bering downward—under the tool fitting 
section compartments one, two, and 


three, would be for face shields, number 
four for clear goggles. 

Under each number there should be 
an arrow pointing to the right indicating 
that compartment one is to the right of 
the number thus reducing unnecessary 
confusion. The section name should be 
printed neatly on a 1 by 4-inch well- 
dressed board on top of the cabinet. A 
drawing of the cabinet similar to the 
one above but larger should be nailed on 
each side of the cabinet for convenience. 

The wood should be shellacked or 
varnished before the lettering is done 
with thick, black enamel paint. The 
painting of the letters should be done 
when the cabinet is flat on the floor to 
prevent the paint from running. 


Students Can Make Cabinet 


4. The cabinet as drawn can be made 
by any of your students who are neat 
with their work, provided you give them 
a little assistance. All of the shelves can 
be cut out with two settings of an arbor 
saw or radial saw using the dado. The 
top and bottom boards should be grooved 
at the same time. 

After all the uprights are squared, cut 
the first grooves on both sides of each 
upright. Then cut the second grooves on 
each upright before the third groove is 
cut on any upright. With care this 
should make all the she °s in perfect 
alignment. Be certain to cut the grooves 
on the inside of the two outside uprights. 

It is suggested that a good grade of 
pine be used for everything except the 
back and shelves. These can be made of 
one-fourth-inch plywood. The wood 
should be sanded, then shellacked and 
varnished before lettering. 

5. The cabinet should be located in a 
locked room near the shop. It is not ad- 
visable to build doors on the cabinet 
unless it is not located in a locked room. 
In this case, one door that lifts upward 
with a weighted balance should be con- 
structed.—End. 
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Poultry Breeder 
Hatcheryman 
Flock Inspector 
Turkey Breeder 
Teacher 

Student 

R. O. P. Inspector 
Broiler Grower 


ThisNEW BOOK 


Will Hel ; 


Written by Dr. 
F. A. Hays and 
Prof. G. T. 
Klein, poultry 
specialists at 
Massachusetts 
State College, 
this new revised 
edition tells 
how to set up a 
breeding flock 
with complete 
details you 
need whether 
expert or 
beginner. 


12 FACT PACKED CHAPTERS 


1—Introduction 
2—Reproduction in Poultry 


3—Breed Characters and Their 
Inheritance 


4—Physiological Characters 


—— Affecting Egg Produc- 
tion 


6—Characters of Eqgs 
7—Linkage Relations in Poultry 
8—Inbreeding and Outbreeding 
9—Breeding for High Meat Produc- 
tion 
10—Breeding for High Egg Production 
11—Mechanics of Pedigree Breeding 


12—Applying Genetics to Turkey Pro- 
duction 


YOU! 


Lotest results of research and breeder testing in 
this new, enlarged edition. Whatever your con- 
nection with poultry, you'll find the information 
you need in this practical book. 


Price 


Order Your Copy Now $3.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS, Box PB-5 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
Rush me a copy of the new revised edition of 


Poultry Breeding Applied. 

$3.50 enclosed—Send postage prepaid 
Name 
Address 


BFM Helpful In Uruguay... 


Your Better Farming Methods magazine is 
still a very big help to me even though I 
am now working 6,000 miles from home. 

My job in this country is working in the 
field of agriculture and helping to prepare 
educational agricultural material. Since your 
magazine carries many visual lessons that 
can easily be adapted to another language, I 
wonder whether you would grant us per- 
mission to have material reproduced and 
with Spanish text, of course. I have visited 
many of the agricultural schools and I am 


very familiar also with the rural youth pro- 


gram and one of the things that could be 
most helpful is visual material—Harry E. 
Serfass, extension specialist, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 


We are only to happy to cooperate. Per- 
mission has been granted for reprinting this 
material in Spanish.—Editor 


Liked Land Judging Article .. . 


We certainly liked the article about the 
National Land Judging contest that you used 
on page 14 of your June issue of Better 
Farming Methods. 

We appreciate the many fine articles that 
you have in your magazine and I look for- 
ward to receiving a copy regularly.—Edd 
Roberts, extension soil conservationist, 


Oklahoma A & M college. 


No Charge For Helpful Booklets .. . 


I fail to find any meaning for the aster- 
isks in the Helpful Booklet columns. If this 
indicates there is a charge for these par- 
ticular booklets, would you please omit them 
from my list—Dick Nichols, Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. 


Asterisks beside a particular booklet in 
the Helpful Booklet columns distinguish the 
rewer booklets. All booklets are free of 
cnarge.—Editor 

* 


Power Tool Catalog 


A new 52-page catalog, on power 
tools for cutting, shaping, drilling, 
and finishing wood, metal, fibre, and 
plastics, has just been published. 

Intermediate capacity band saws 
contour saws, band filers, drill 
presses, tool grinders, jig saws, 
jointers, lathes, planers, shapers, 
saw-jointers, and belt, drum, and 
spindle sanders are fully described 
and illustrated. 

A copy of this new catalog will be 
sent free to ag leaders addressing 
their request to Boice-Crane Com- 
pany, 1005 Central Avenue, Toledo 
6, O. 


TRACTOR 
CHAINS 


@ WEED TRACTOR CHAINS 
make good mudders out of rubber-tired 
tractors. With them, you can get into your 
barnyards, fields and woodlots when you 


want to... and save days. It’s easy to put 
on or take off WEED BULL or WEED SPIRAL 
GRIP TIRE CHAINS. One man can do it quick. 
And no adjustments are needed. Get a set 
now. You may need them soon. See your 
implement dealer. Insist on genuine WEED 
TRACTOR CHAINS. 


Ag Cc oO. Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, 


Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COLUMBIAN 
HINGED PIPE 


today for full data. 


COUMBIAN 


The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 4, Ohie 


world’s larcest moker of vises 
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New 
Farm 


Equipment 


RIGHT—The new 7'4 horse power four-wheel 
tractor for garden and farm use, manufac- 
tured by Red-E Tractor Company, Richfield, 
Wis., is shown mowing weeds. 


BELOW—This is a new liquid petroleum trac- 
tor manufactured by the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis. 


The Minneapolis-Moline Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is now pro- 
ducing this new model LD uni-picker sheller. 


Full production is scheduled for 1953 on this new wire-tie field baler. 
Manufactured by New Idea Farm Equipment Company, Coldwater, O. 


This one-way disk plow is manufactured by the Krause 
Plow Corporation, Hutchinson, Kans. 
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AB 


PLEASE READ THESE INSTRUCTIONS! 


1. Print your name and address on the blank lines below. 


2. Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. 


3 If a quantity of each booklet is wanted, write the number desired opposite 


the booklet you want. 


4. Then tear out these original sheets from the magazine and mail them to 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT, BETTER FARMING METHODS, 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


Unit I—Unit If Will Appear Next Month 


TOOLS 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. COMPANY 
—‘Farm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for 
use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, etc.) 


= VISE & MFG. COMPANY 
vels” (showing different models for 
a types of work.) 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
— ‘How to Cut Costs and Make Money With 
Chain Saws” 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS, INC. 
—“Portable Guaranteed Power Tools and 
Accessories” 


POWER TOOLS, INC. 
—“Complete Power Tool Workshop” 


STANLEY TOOLS 

—Stanley Steel Square Booklet 

—Tool Catalog, pocket-size (lists hand tools 
for farm shops and helpful tables and 
charts.) 

—Expert Soldering Booklet (Write to Stanley 
about their instruction charts, safety charts, 
woodworking plans, etc.) 


WALKER-TURNER (Division Kearney & 
Trecker Corp.) 

—“Use of the Drill Press” 

—“Use of the Grinder” 

—“Use of the Band Saw” 


TEACHING AIDS 


AMERICAN PLANT FOOD COUNCIL 
—“Our Land and Its Care’ 


THE FAIR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
—Catalog No. 72, “Fair Ribbons and 
Supplies”* 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 
—“Farm Sign Catalog” 
—“Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen 
and Specialized Farmers 
—“Nasco Home Economics and Home 
Demonstration Catalog” 
—“Nasco Vo-Ag and County Agent Catalog” 
(New Nasco catalogs are mailed to vo-a 
instructors and county agents in July o 
each year. Home Ec catalogs are mailed 
in February or March.) 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK COMPANY 

—‘Catalog of Selected Books on Farming” 

—“Nat’l Farm Book Company Annual Cat- 
alog, 1952-53” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
—“Useful Knots and How To Tie Them” 
—“How to Put Rope to Work on the Farm” 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
—Catalog on Grain and Seed Treating, Grad- 
ing and Handling Equipment 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
—— and Benefits of Clipping Dairy 
attle 
—~—— To Harvest the Farm Flock Wool 


Top 
—“Dairy Cow Clipping Demonstration”* 
Demonstra- 
ion 

—“Tips on Sheep Shearing” 


SCHWARTZ MFG. COMPANY 
—“A New Era in Milk Production” 


SWIFT & COMPANY 

—“The Story of Poultry” 

—“The Story of Dairy Animals” 

—Meat and the Mississi ippi River” 

—Swift’ 's Service to Producer and Con- 
sumer” 
—“The Story of Plants” 

—“The Story of Grass” 

— “The Story of Meat Animals” 

—“The Story of Soil” 
~ and Poultry Products from Farm to 

‘able 

— ‘Preventing Losses in Handling Live- 
stock”* 
—“Hog By-Products’”* 
—“Hog Pork Consumption in 
the United States”* 

—“Cattle Production & Beef Consumption in 
the United States”* 

—“Lamb By-Products”* 

—‘“Cattle By-Products”* 


ROCKWELL MFG. COMPANY 

—“How To Plan A School Workshop” 

—‘How to Start Your Home Workshop” 

—“How to Get the Most Out of Your Farm 
Workshop” 

—“Deltacraft Publications Catalog” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
—“General Recommendations Bulletin” 
—‘Weedone Brush Killer 32” 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES 

—“Banarat” 

—“Prevent Newcastle Disease’’* 
—‘How to Prevent Pox and Tracheitis’”* 
—‘For Poultry Profits Like Magic, use ASL 
Stil-Capo Chemical Caponizer”* 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
—“Control Weeds in Tobacco and Vegetable 
lant Beds” 
ee Cyanamid—What It Is and How To 
se 
Cyanate, Weedkiller, General Direc- 
ions 
—“Parathion Insecticides — Grower's Hand- 
book”’* 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
—Ditching with Explosives 


= DIV., FOOD MACHINERY 


—(Chart) Farm Spray Guide 
“Opportunities in Custom Spraying” 
—“Fog Fights Farm Fires”* 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
—“Choline Chloride” 
—“Riboflavin Booklet” 


THE d-CON COMPANY, INC. 
—Rat Control Booklet 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 

—*PCO News’’* 

—*“Zince Coposil Fungicide”* 

—“Ortho C-1 Defoliant’* 

—“Grow More sop Cotton”* 

se To Make More Profits With Vegeta- 
es 


—“How To Make More Profits With Farm 
Crops”’* 
——s To Make More Profits With Live- 
stock” 
—“How To Make More Profits With Fruits’”* 
—“‘Orthocide 406 Fungicide”* 
—“Contax Weed Killer 
—“Isotox Transplanter Solution (tomatoes & 
vegetables) ”* 
—“Triox Weed Killer’* 
—“Isotox 25 Seed Treater (corn)”* 
—“Isotox 75 Seed Treater (grain and many 
other crops)”’* 
—“Orthomite— (containing Aramite)”* 
—“Ortho Lead Arsenates’’* 
—Persisto Wettable—DDT Spray”* 
—“Orthene 3D—a DDD Insectici 
—“Vapotone For Fruit’’* 
—“Vapotone For Vegetables”* 
—“Isotox For Vegetables’’* 
—“Micro-Flotox Sulfur Insecticide”* 
—“Tag Fungicide’’* 
—“Ortho 1038 Screw Worm Control’* 
—“Persistophos Insecticide With DDT and 
Parathion”* 
4 Spray —Parathion Insecti- 
cide 
—“Alltox—A Toxaphene Insecticide”* 
—Isotox Transplanter Solution (tobacco)”* 
—Compatibility Chart* 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—“You Can’t Argue With Weeds” 
—“1952 Chipman nsecticides, Fungicides and 
eed Killers” 
—“Atlacide, the Safer Chlorate Weed Killer” 
BM a Control With Chipman 2, 4-D Weed 
lers’ 
—"“Defoliate Cotton With Shed-A-Leaf” 
—“How to Control Johnson Grass and Ber- 
muda Grass” 
—“Use of Chipman Toxaphene Dusts and 


Sprays” 
ore Cotton Per Acre With Chipman In- 

~ secticides” 

—“Control of Wireworms and Seed-borne 

Diseases of Wheat, Oats, and Barley” 
—“More Grain Per Acre With Agrox, Mer- 

curial Seed Disinfectant” 

—“Weed Control With Chipman Sodium Ar- 

senite 

—“Chipman Livestock Insecticides’”’* 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION OF 
COLORADO 


—“Colorado 44 Toxaphene Insecticides’”* 

—“Colorado 44 Cotton Insecticides’* 

—“Colorado 44 Technical Bulletin No. 100, 2, 
4-D Weed and Brush Killers”* 

—“Colorado 44 Technical Bulletin No. 101, 
2,4.5-T Brush Killers’”* 

—“Colorado 44 Technical Bulletin No. 102, 
Parathion Insecticides”* 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 
CORP. 


—“How to Use Pittcide” 
—“Protective Sanitation With Pittcide” 
—“Safeguard Milk Production With Pittcide” 
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F act & Average life-span in the U.S.A. is 67.6 


years. The estimated average expect- 
ancy for the rest of the world is 44 years. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates U.S. life expectancy at 
74 by 1975. 


. Who worked out the 


plan under which this 
was achieved? 


S/F - 


we 4, 


\\ 


Answer triste of 


a process, not a plan. It 


< 


came about largely through the American process of 


Vigorous competition to provide life-saving new med- 


icines, proficient doctors, modern hospitals, better 


shelter, abundant food supplies and machines that 


Lhe 


reduce work-effort. The average man-hour of work in 


~. 
1951 produced 314 times as much goods as the average WW e. 
/ 


man-hour in 1900. Hence, the same process is respon- 
sible for more leisure to enjoy longer life. Competition 
compels wider distribution, increasing productivity 
and better products, thereby improving and extend- 


ing our individual lives. 


THIS REPORT ON PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this magazine in cooperation with 
National Business Publications, Inc., asa public service. This material may be used, with or without credit, 
in plant city advertisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches, or in any other manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
—“Gulf Insecticides” 
—“‘A Weapon With A Wallop’”* 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
—“Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillars” 
—“Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects” 
—“Toxaphene Destroys Sugar Beet Web- 
worms” 

—‘Toxaphene Kills Grassho} 
—Kill in) Ki xaphene” 

—(Chart, 13 x oppers 
—“Cotton Insects’ 

Kills Cutworms and Army- 


—“More Profit Per Acre With Toxaphene” 

—“Toxa hene, For Insect Control on Alfalfa 

and Clover” 

hene Agricultural Insecticides” 
— th of a Boll Weevil” 


CHEMICAL, CORP. MINERALS AND 


—*“Increase Crop With Sul-Po-Mag”* 


JULIUS HYMAN COMPANY 
—“Aldrin for Agricultural Insect Control” 
—“Control of Cotton Insects With Aldrin” 


Health Insect Control” 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ens Santophen 20 for Weed Con- 


Chemical Weed Control in Orchards and 

Vineyards” 

—"Formulatin Santobrite for Weed 

—“Chemical Control in Small Gra’ 

Of 2,4,5-T for Weed Control” 
—Monsanto rthodich chlorobenzene for Chem- 
& Consumer Product 


a Monsanto’s New, Improved Insect 

iller’ 

—“Santochlor for Clothes Moth Control” 
—“Handle Parathion Safely” 
—“How To Control Insects With Santobane” 
—“Controlling Weeds With Chemical Sprays” 
—“A Guide for Santobane”* 
—‘Formulating 2,4-D for Weed Control’”’* 
—‘“Chemical Brush Control in Pastures and 
on Grazing Lands’”’* 

—“Your Answer Book on Penta Wood Pres- 
ervation” 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—“Raise More Rice” 

—“Raise More Corn, Sorghums, Cotton, 
Sugar Beets” 
—“Grow More and Better Fruit” 
—“Get Bigger Returns From Your Small 
Grains, Pasture, and Grasses” 

—*“Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate” 
—Increase Your Crop Production With Phil- 
lips 66 +. Ammonia” 
—“How To : ove the Appearance of Lawn 

Grass With Nitrogen Fertilizer” 

—“Fall Application of Phillips 66 Agricultural 
Ammonia on Small Grains and res”* 

—“It Pays to Use Phillips 66 Ammonium Sul- 

fate Fertilizer”* 

—Raise More Vegetables and Truck Crops’”* 


AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
AL CO. (Div. of Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co.) 
—“Products Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Company”* 
—“Here’s the Story on Systox” 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
—“Warfarin Concentrate—Rax Powder”* 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—‘How To Get T Yields of Corn and 
Wheat, the Staff of Life” 
—‘Soil Building ior Extra (fertiliz- 
~ of small grains and legumes 

—“You Can Grow Corn fe as Tittle as 25 
Cents A Bushel” 
— Nitrate Timetable for Your 


THOMPSON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
—“Chemical Brush Control on Farms and 
Grazing Lands”* 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
—“Warfarin 


—‘Win the. War Against Rats & Mice With 
Warfarin” 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
— A for Nitrogen” (available for Western 


only) 
"Shell Resitox D-25 for Insect Control on 
Bluegrass” 
—“European Corn Borer Control With ‘Shell 
Resitox D-25’’ 
—“How to Compute Spray Dilution” 
—“Aldrin for Control of Cotton Insects” 
—Shell Ammonia Bulletins for Su; Beets, 
Citrus, and Cotton” (Available in far West- 
ern areas only.) 
—“General on Aldrin” 
—“General Information on Dieldrin” 
—“You'll Do Better With D-D” 
—“More Tobacco With D-D” 
—‘Dilution of Shell Resitox D-25” 
—“Aldrin for Control of Cotton Insects” 
—Methods of Fumigating Soil With D-D” 
= Homemade, One-Horse Rig for Apply- 


g D-D” 
Insect Control With Shell 
itox 


“DD New Split Application Method for 


—T A Good Look” (Booklet on D-D)* 
—'Shell, CBP Emulsifible for Tobacco Seed 


Be 
Corn Silk Spray’”* 
—“How to Use Shell Cotton Defoliant”’* 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 

—Bulletins on household insects, ants, and 
Bulletins on J beetle, grassho 

_- etins on Japanese e, opper, 
tobacco wireworms, alfalfa sod 
webworms* 

—Bulletins on swine mange* 

—Bulletins on chlordane in fertilizer* 

—Bulletins on box elder bugs and chiggers* 

—Bulletins on onion insect pests* 

—Bulletins on soil infesting insects* 


POTASH ROCK COMPANY OF AMERICA 
—‘Farm and Orchard Plant Feeding Tests” 
—“Granite Dust Builds Better Soil” 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL 
_¢o PANY 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. (Divi- 
sion of Nat'l ss Products Corp.) 
—“Controllin on the Dairy Farm” 
—“CPR for ck Farm Insect Control” 
—“New, Proven Way to Stop Weevil Damage 
to Stored Grains” 

—‘Prevent Weevil Damage in Stored Wheat” 
—“Quart Jar Test Kit for Testing Pyrenone 
Grain Protectan’ 

—“What Does the Hold for Antibiot- 
ics in Feed?’ 

— “Proteins Amino Acids in Animal Nu- 
trition”* 


wooD CHEMICALS 
Fence Py From Western 


& Preserves Your 
Home Against Termites, Rot, and Moisture” 
oo Your Investment With Timber 


—“Common Sense About Termites” 
—“Chemicals and Oil Solutions for Wood 
Preservation” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
“a Spergon and Phygon Seed Pro- 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 
—Vaccination Simplified” 
—“Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin” 
—*“Anti Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum” 
—“Brucella Abortus Vaccin e” 
—“Blackleg Bacterin” 
—“Saf ~r Your Pigs Against Swine Ery- 


and Prevention” 
o-Way Treatment for Sheep and 


Eradicate Mastitis”* 
—‘Pink Eye of Cattle” 

—“Crystavac — Single Shot Killed Virus 
(Crystal Violet) Vaccine” 
—Blackleg and Malignant Edema {Clostrid- 
ium Chauvei Septicus Bacterin)’ 
Enterotoxemia Dis- 
ease 
—“Vaccinating Chart’® 


ALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
ae Guide to Pest Control” 
—‘New w Worm Control” (Ortho 1038) 
—“Guide to Livestock Pest Control” 


LORADO SERUM COMPANY 
Cholera Control’”* 
“Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum” 
“Corynebacterium Pasteurella Serum” 
—“Swine Erysipelas Serum” 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Anthrax” 


—<Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—“Gonadin—Its Influence on Production” 

Fever” 

“Shipping Fever” 

—“Treatment of Pink Eye” 

—“Poultry Diseases—Prevention”* 


THE FARNAM COMPANY 
—“Farnam Rotenox Stock-Pest Man 
—‘“Farnam Rotenox Livestock Spray” 


DR. MEDICINE COMPANY 
—“Livestock Manual” 
—‘Poultry Guide” 
—iVeterinar, Chart” 


orm Smear” 
—Weed Killer” 

— Dry Insecticide” 
—“Poultry Antiseptic” 


—“Dairy Hints” 
—‘Mastitis Treatment” 
—Plus for Poultry” 


Tabs”* 
—“3-Way Rat Killer" 
—“Why, When & How to Worm Hogs’’* 


MARTIN LABORATORIES 
—Mastitis Control” 
—Mastics, Simplest Treatment for Mastitis” 
—“Practical Mastitis Control” 


MERCK & COMPANY, INC. 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline” 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline, Veteri Merck”* 
—“How to Stop Losses From Coccidiosis’’* 
—“How to Stop Large Losses From Coccidio- 
sis in Turkey Flocks’’* 


R. SQUIBB & SONS 
at Capsules for White Scours” 
—“Hormone Thera‘ apy and other Treatments 
of Cystic Ovarie: 
—“Vionate for Pets” 


p Out 
—“Effective Control of Mastitis”* 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 
—“Science Safeguards Your Flock” 
—“Control of Cecal, Intestinal Coccidiosis” 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline 

—“Tenderettes” (for tenderizing poultry) 
—“Hi-Lethol 10” 

—“How to Rid Your Farm Home of Rats and 

Mice With Ratrid” 

—“Has She Got Pullorum?” 

—“Lindane Kills Lice, Red Mites, Fli 

Common Pests on Poultry and 
arms” 


WYETH, INC. 

—“Tubex Penicillin Dosage Chart” 
—“Prevention and ee of Infectious Mas- 
titis in Cows and Goats’ 

—“Newcastle Disease Vaccine” 


Kodak Publishes Guide 


The Eastman Kodak Company has 
just published a new photoguide for 
home movie making. 

It is divided into three sections, 
exposure, story, and lenses. Both 
picture taking indoor and out is 
reviewed. Dial type exposure calcu- 
lators and easily read charts add to 
the usefulness of this booklet. 

Any Kodak dealer has this booklet 
for sale at $1.75 per copy. 
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—“Control of Grasshoppers With Aldrin’ 
—“Dieldrin for and Public 
—“Coccidipsis Control” 
—“Anti-Pick Salve” 
ecticides” 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Get This Insert 


Once again, Better Farming Meth- 
ods is proud to call your attention 
to an educational insert sponsored 
by the J. I. Case Company, Racine, 
Wis. This insert on pasture renova- 
tion will be found on page 29 of this 
August issue. 

The Case company has done an 
outstanding job of presenting such 
material to ag leaders. It is written 
and presented in such a manner 
that any ag teacher, county agent, 
or 4-H club agent can use it in his 
work, 

This insert, as were those pre- 
ceding it, is written strictly from 
an educational point of view. Ag 
leaders will find that it lends itself 
to classroom or club teaching. 

Tens of thousands of the previous 
educational inserts sponsored by the 
Case Company have been sent free 
of charge by them to ag leaders. 
Copies of this insert, too, may be 
obtained by writing to the company. 


The Three Bones 


Summer is coming to a close. 
Vacation season is about over. 
School bells will be ringing in about 
a month. 

As I thumbed through some 
extraneous material of mine I found 
this little story. It has a message 
for all ag leaders. 

A loyal Irelander was seeing his 
son off on the steamer to a new land 
to seek his fortune. 

“Now Michael, me boy,” he said, 
as they parted, “remember the three 
bones, and ye’ll get along all right.” 

A bystander nearby overheard the 
remark, and when the ship had gone, 
he asked the old gentleman what 
three bones he referred to. 

“Sure, now,” said the man of 
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Erin, “and wouldn’t it be the wish- 
bone, the jawbone, and the back- 
bone? It’s the wishbone that keeps 
you going after things, and it’s the 
jawbone that helps you find out how 
to go after them if you are not too 
proud to ask a question when there’s 
something you don’t know, and it’s 
the backbone keeps you at it till you 
get there.” 

Not a bad thought. Many recent 
college graduates will be entering 
this field. They will be working with 
4-H boys and girls, helping farmers 
as assistant or full fledged county 
agents, working in so conserva- 
tion, teaching high school boys, or 
some other related occupation. 

The wishbone. Always keep a goal 
before you as you strive to reach a 
higher rung on the ladder. You 
can’t achieve results if you are 
satisfied with your present position. 
Keep a high ambition ahead of you. 
Make yourself reach for it con- 
stantly. You need a definite and not 
easily attained goal. 

Don’t be like a water hydrant. 
It does all its work in one spot, 
never moving. 

The jawbone. Ask questions. 
When you attend meetings of your 


CORNELIUS 


CONTRIBUTE 
TO OuR MOVIE 
FUND FOR 


fellow workers, don’t be afraid to 
ask questions, That is one way to 
learn about new things. It is the 
best way to start you studying new 
phases of agriculture. 

A question in your mind that 
remains unspoken doesn’t help you 
achieve greater knowledge. 

The backbone. Stand up to your 
task! Don’t let discouragement rule! 
The men that have attained the 
greatest achievements in the field 
of agriculture have faced dis- 
couragement time and time again. 
But they didn’t let it stop their work. 
They stuck to their task. You must 
too. 

Paraphrasing the popular song 
“Dry Bones,” see that your wish- 
bone is connected to your jawbone, 
your jawbone connected to your 
backbone and your backbone stands 
straight and true to help you leave 
your mark in this great field of 
agriculture. 


Take A Vacation 


A successful man soon learns that 
he is not indispensable. 

You work hard every month of 
the year. You are constantly called 
upon to help other people, listen to 
their problems, solve their diffi- 
culties, and help bear their burdens. 
You face not only physical strain, 
but mental strain also. 

So, if you haven’t decided that 
you and the family deserve a couple 
of weeks rest, give it some thought. 

Take a vacation. Get away from 
the old familiar surroundings. Re- 
lax for awhile. 

You owe it to yourself. 
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May we put you on the 
subscription list... FREE? 


Terralac Times is a newsy publication. It tells regularly to bring you new developments as they 
what is going on in the field of synthetic sow’s milk —_ occur in this important and interesting field. A 
for raising baby pigs. It’s a picture paper, with postcard, or the coupon below, will bring you 
plenty of on-the-farm photos, and the facts to go _ the first two issues and put your name on the 
with them. ...Terralac Times is to be published __ list for the future. No charge, of course. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
BFM, 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 


Gentlemen: You may put my name on the list to receive Terralac 
Times, including the first two issues. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 


Name. 
Headquarters for Antibiotics and Vitamins 
for Animal Health and Nutrition Address 
City. State 


Please note in the space below what kind of work you are doing. 


SEND A POSTCARD OR THE HANDY COUPON 


NEWS OF 
VOL. 2 : 
| 


Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn and DeKalb Chix 
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a The onl¥ rea) proot ot products worth rhe popularity 
enjoys yeat aftet yeat! The tact that MORE FARMERS WAVE 
PLANTED DEKALB SEED CORN THAN ANY OTHER J 
tor yeat pot for tor years certainly 
must that DEKALB CORN is mand money for the 
} = : and turn® out yields that gil vP more cribs with 
Ste goo farming tip is see YOUR Dekalb Dealet He'll not 
Ae ay = onl tell YOU about Deka? many yanieties of seed corm put 
Ase = hel} tell YOU aii about the NEW DEKALB the 
the whole country is talking about: See him 
ural Ass'n., Inc OR 


